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Foreword 



Over five decades, the Food and Agriculture Organization has been involved in the 
implementation of nutrition programmes in Africa. Asia and Latin America. These 
programmes promote the production of nutrient-rich foods, provide dietary advice and 
encourage community development activities which have an impact on nutritional status. 
It has long been recognized that the success and sustainability of such field programmes 
often depend on the management skills of professionals working at the community level. 
While the specific objectives of programmes vary, all field workers must be capable of 
interacting effectively with people and carrying out the daily tasks of operating a 
programme. 

This is the third version of a highly successful FAO training package. Field Programme 
Management: Food. Nutrition and Development. Earlier versions of this package were 
translated into fourteen languages and used to train thousands of field workers in different 
parts of the world. Although the basic managerial skills and approaches used in the earlier 
versions of this book are still relevant, the Food and Nutrition Division felt it was necessary 
to revise this package to reflect some of the lessons we have learned since the original 
one was developed. 

This new version of Field Programme Management gives greater emphasis to the role 
of field workers as facilitators who assist communities to achieve their own goals. Active 
participation of field workers in the course is stressed and they, in turn, learn to work 
with communities in assessing their problems, planning, implementing and monitoring 
activities. There is greater emphasis on the important role of women in agriculture and 
community life. Field workers are provided with examples of ways to address population 
and environmental problems. The basic information about nutrition has been updated 
and the concept of household food security is explained. 

This package includes clear information that can be used by trainers to lead group 
discussions. In addition, case studies and exercises are provided which can be photocopied 
and given to course participants. While the examples and illustrations in this version 
were designed for field testing in Africa, the content of the book can be applied in other 
regions. However, trainers from other regions will wish to adapt the illustrations and 
examples to suit their local situation. All of the key elements required to conduct a 5-day 
course are provided in one package. 

We gratefully acknowledge the contributions of Dr G. P. Sevenhuysen. University of 
Manitoba. Winnipeg. Canada and Professor I. O. Akinyele. University of Ibadan. Ibadan, 
Nigeria, who drew upon their extensive knowledge and experience to help revise and 
field test this package. Within FAO. Ms Ellen Muehlhoff. Nutrition Officer. Dr M. A. 
Hussain. Senior Officer and Dr Franz Simmersbach, Senior Officer, of the Nutrition 
Programmes Service w ere primarily responsible for undertaking this revision. 


Th»± s Ont 



This book will be useful to nutritionists, agriculture extension workers and community 
development workers concerned with improving the operation of field programmes. We 
hope that this package will be as w idely used as earlier versions and are confident that it 
will help those who implement field programmes to achieve the goals of improving 
nutrition and household food security. 


John R. Lupien 

Director 

Food and Nutrition Division 
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Introduction 



Orientation of the course 

The one week course is designed to provide community level field staff from government, 
commercial or volunteer agencies working directly in communities with: 

1 . skills in solving community nutrition problems, and 

2. field programme management information and skills. 

The intent is to assist the communities to identify local problems, plan solutions and 
implement activities with the assistance of field workers. At the same time it is hoped that 
such local activities will help improve the nutritional situation of the people. For this 
reason the course includes very selected information on food and nutrition in relation to 
development. Only details relevant to community level technical work are dealt with. 
The course is not designed to teach nutrition science applications. Similarly, the management 
information is appropriate for the decision making level of field workers. Only details needed 
for (he field worker to function more efficiently are included. The course does not offer man- 
agement skills for all aspects of development work. 
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WHAT IS THE CONTENT OF THE COURSE? 

The course introduces information about aspects of the food chain that communities 

can potentially control for their own benefit. The ideas are presented as a process for 

logical decision making. The text shows: 

i. the links betw een the food grow n by men. women and children in rural communities, 
the food they eat. their nutrition status and the health of the community: 

ii. the effective choices communities can make to solve problems in all parts of the 
food chain, for example, choosing which crop to grow, what technology to use. 
and who should make the choices. 

This course is also about die management of field programmes for community' development. 

The text and exercises should help the Course Members (CMs) attending the course to: 

i. recognise and promote change that is seen as beneficial from the community's 
point of view: 

ii. understand how' they can be more effective in bringing such change to the 
community. 


WHO ARETHE COURSE MEMBERS (CMs) ? 

Course Members can come from any government ministry, department, non- 
governmental agency or project team which works on community development 
activities. They may be field staff or the supervisors of field staff. The specialization of 
their work is not important to determine their attendance in this course. 

CMs should all be involved, directly or indirectly, in the management of field programmes. 
This course will bring together their ideas and experiences so that CMs can identify better 
ways to manage their programmes. 



WHAT BENEFITS CANTHE COURSE MEMBERS (CMs) EXPECT FROMTHE COURSE? 

The course is designed to result in a plan that will improve the management of local 
field programmes for better nutrition and health in the community. By the end of the 
course CMs w ill be able to w rite a plan of action for effective change which they can 
use in discussions with communities when they return to the field. If CMs apply what 
is discussed during the course, their programmes will have a greater chance of helping 
people to achieve changes they want for their communities and the communities w ant 
for themselves. 

CMs themselves will benefit from applying the course because their jobs will be easier. 
They will know' more accurately what is happening and they will be able to foresee 
problems and to save time solving problems. Also, they will be able to show clear 
results to their supervisors and it will be easier for others who follow in the CM's place 
if the CM leaves. As the conditions for people improve, it is likely that they will realize 
the benefits of working with the field w'orker, whose jobs will become easier as a 
result of this understanding of the people. 
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WHO IS EXPECTEDTOTEACHTHE COURSE? 

The course should be taught by an instructor, the course leader (CL I, who is familiar 
with field work. At the same time, the CL should have had experience with conducting 
workshops and leading discussions, not only formal lecturing. Participants will gain 
most from the course if they are encouraged to discuss their ideas and experiences in 
the field. 

The CL must find out details about the responsibilities and daily work of the participants 
prior to the course. The instructor should then use that information to modify examples 
and names of administrative units in the teaching materials. This will make it easier to 
show the relevance of the material to local issues. 

Introductory comments on teaching the course: 

This new edition of the Field Programme Management ( FPM ) training course contains 
more information on contacts between field workers and communities compared to 
the earlier edition. A gender sensitive approach to field work is explained. Less emphasis 
is given to the physiological aspects of nutrient deficiency diseases, more to the social 
issues that influence food security in the household and in the community. The material 
will meet the demands of field work in changing political contexts, where community 
groups ask workers to be sensitive to local needs and problems. 

In view of these changes, the course is best taught as a series of discussions where the 
CL and the CMs exchange perceptions on issues raised by questions in the text. 
Discussions will allow the CL to understand which information is most likely to provide 
new insights for the CMs and guide the content accordingly. 

To stimulate discussion the text makes suggestions to the CL. 

These suggestions are marked in the margin with an arrow: ^ 

Questions addressed by the CL to CMs are marked w ith: 

When the CL should present copies of handouts to the course members and explain its 
content or the tasks the CM has to do, will be marked w ith: yAy 

The respective handouts or other materials for each teaching unit are given at the end 
of each unit. If facilities exist for making transparencies in photocopying machines the 
CL may decide to use transparencies in addition to the handouts. 



WHAT RESOURCES ARE REQUIREDTOTEACHTHE COURSE? 

The course is intended to be taught to ten to twenty people in learning and discussion 
sessions over the period of one working week. The room should be large enough to seat 
all of the participants in a U-shape. Several tables for small group work would be useful. 

(a) The CL will need the following equipment and supplies in teaching: 

I . a blackboard or white board when explaining points from the text, or in answ ering 
questions, together with chalk or markers in two or three colours; 
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2. an overhead projector and screen if transparencies are used made from handouts 
provided in this material. (If no equipment is available or transparencies cannot be 
made from the printed handout copies given, the CL will refer to the handouts); 

3. space for participants to work in small groups, probably in separate areas close to 
the main room. Each of these areas will need to have a flipchart stand and paper for 
groups to record the results of their discussions. 

(b) The CL will need to provide the following supplies to give to the CMs: 

5. notebooks and pens to record the content of explanations, observations during 
role-play exercises, plans for new field work and other activities during the week; 

6. copies of the materials to be used in the exercises for specific teaching units, w hich 
are listed at the start of each teaching unit; 

7. copies of all handouts for future reference. 

As a CL. it is important to make the CM comfortable with the course at the start of the 
first session. All CMs w ill be nervous, whether they show it or not, because of the 
uncertainty about what the CL may be asking of them. 

To minimise any feelings of uncertainty or fear, the CL should explain the purpose of 
the course using the introductory text in this Course Book, have participants comment 
on. or ask questions about the purpose of the course. An important source of uncertainty 
or fear on the part of the CM is not knowing the background of people around the 
table. Therefore, time should be allowed for everybody to introduce themselves to the 
group, which will help people contribute to the group discussions later. During the 
introduction the purpose of the course and the methods of teaching and materials used 
should be explained. 
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Suggested timing (or teaching course units: 

This course is divided into 9 units during 5 days. It is up to the CL to determine the 
length of each unit according to the teaching needs of the CMs. 

Schedule for one week 



Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Early morning 

Introduction 

Review previous days work 1 

Review previ 

ous days work 


Unit One 

Unit Four 

Unit Five 

Unit Seven 

Unit Nine 

Tea Break 






Late morning 

Unit Two 

Unit Four 

Unit Five 

Unit Seven 

Unit Nine 

Lunch 






Early afternoon 

Unit Three 

Unit Four 

Unit Six 

Unit Eight 

Unit Nine 

Refreshment 






Late afternoon 

Unit Three 

Unit Four 

Unit Six 

Unit Eight 

Unit Nme 


continued 

continued 

continued 

continued 

Evaluation 



All the units do not need to be taught and the sequence given in the chart can changed. 
However, the first two units should be taught first and be presented in each course. To 
enhance learning and interactions as well as to avoid losing time short breaks for lea in 
the morning and refreshments in the afternoon are recommended. 
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UNIT ONE 

Planning field programmes 


UNIT I 


Orientation 

This is the first of two units with information that all participants need to be familiar with 
before moving on to the other course materials. 

Unit One provides a logical structure for planning steps in community programmes. The 
text gives the context of other units in the course. 
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UNIT 1 


OBJECTIVES 

After completing this unit CMs will be able to: 

■ recall the need for field programme management; 

• outline the steps involved in field programme management. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 

Handout 1.1, 1.2 and 1.3. 

Suggested teaching time: I hour and 40 minutes. 


MAIN POINTS 

1 . Good field programme management requires close cooperation between the local 
community and field programme managers. 

2. The field management process consists of the following eight steps: 

• Community situation assessment: problem analysis or needs identification 

• Community social analy i- institutional arrangements) 

• Setting objectives by the community 

• Planning the programme 

• Implementing the programme 

• Monitoring changes in the community 

• Evaluating whether the programme objectives were achieved 

• Sustaining the programme 
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STARTING THE FIRST SESSION 

The Course Leader (CL) should explain the overall objective of the course and of this 
unit. The CL should stress that the work of field workers can be improved through 
learning basics in field programme management. Field workers generally have good 
technical knowledge, for example, how to vaccinate a child: how to give advice to 
farmers about how much fertilizer to use and when: or how to prepare a good weaning 
food. Field workers, however, often lack basic field programme management skills. 
This often makes their technical efforts less effective and sustainable. This course w ill 
help field workers to strengthen their work for the communities. 

Follow ing this short introduction, the CL should begin to discuss the Main Points. 


MAIN POINT 1: LOCAL COOPERATION 

As a field worker you represent the agency or department that provides service to the 
local community. The effectiveness of your service depends on communication between 
the community and the agency or department. Everybody involved in the sen ice. the 
consumers and the providers, has to understand the same thing when speaking about 
problems and the solutions. 


Introduce the idea that in order to achieve good communication, it is essential 
to build cooperation. 


What is the benefit of good communication ? 

Allow spontaneous reactions from field workers first, then proceed to explain the reasons 
for the responses expected from the question as follows: 

CM's answers may include: 

• understand each other's problems and suggestions; 

• cooperate on solutions: 

• share information on resources available: 

• explain different points of view about problems. 

Good communication among the people in the community and the fieldw orker greatly benefits 
all by helping to better understand the problems they face and the importance they give to 
those problems. In turn this communication leads to a better understanding about the way 
people and services can contribute to help to minimise problems. 
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It is essential to base programme plans and activities on the points of view of the people 
who want the serv ice. Good communication will avoid making assumptions about the 
needs for particular services and trying to get local people to accept decisions they did 
not influence. Instead, orient your communication by considering what information 
you have that the people can use for themselves to find solutions for their own problems. 
In this w'ay communication will become two way and produce valuable results for 
both the community and the fieldworker. 


This course w ill tell you how to apply management information to your work. As a 
result, your programmes will have a better chance of success. Hence the conditions of 
people for whom you work will improve. As a field worker you will know more 
directly and accurately what is happening and it is easier to predict problems. Applying 
the skills taught in this course will improve the quality of service. 


MAIN POINT 2: MANAGEMENT STEPS 



Distribute and explain the management steps listed on Handout 1.1 Use a 
hoard or flipchart to write additional comments drawn from the following text. 


For a programme to be likely to succeed, you should follow a series of eight management 

steps: 

1 . You should first learn about the nutrition and health status of the people in the 
community, about the local situations that affect the growing of food, the supply of 
food and its availability in the area. This detailed knowledge should be collected 
with and described in close cooperation w'ith the community. The first step then is 

to assess the present nutrition and food situation. 

2. The second step is to describe how decisions affecting food, nutrition and health are made 
in the community. For example, describe who decides w'hat credit or farm supplies are 
available in the community and to which farmers. Describe who is affected by these 
decisions, such as young or old. men or women. Describe if and how village people 
communicate directly with these decision makers to improve food security in the households. 
Hence, the second step is to do a community social analysis, which describes community 
power relationships and the effects they have on various groups, in particular those vulnerable 
to malnutrition. 

3. The third step is for you as a field worker and the community to jointly set objectives 
to address an identified problem. You should discuss the community's nutritional 
problems, and their apparent causes, and decide together which problems to solve 
with a local programme. The objectives are the statements of expected results from 
the programme, which define effects over a definite period of time. 
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4. The fourth set of management activities involve the organization of a programme 
the community and the fieldworker agreed to implement. The fieldworker needs to 
draw up a programme plan - with the community which shows w'hat resources, 
such as staff, volunteers, supplies, equipment and transport are required. Every one 
of the activities listed in the programme plan will contribute to achieving one or 
more objectives and the field worker needs to specify which ones for each planned 
activity. 
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5. The fifth area of management concerns decisions made by the community and 
fieldworker to implement the programme. Implementation means undertaking the 
work and making sure that people with the right skills help in the programme activities. 
It also means, ensuring that supplies and funds are available where and when they are 
needed. The community will influence decisions on the use of all resources, not only 
volunteer or in-kind contributions from local people. The implementation decisions 
need to be influenced by all groups in the community, including vulnerable ones. 

6. During the implementation the community will monitor the programme, so that 
people can observe what changes are taking place. The fieldworker can help this 
process. Unexpected changes will require new decisions on programme activities 
and the use of resources. 


7. Lastly, the community should evaluate the success of the programme, which 
means checking whether the planned activities were carried out effectively, w'hether 
the objectives were achieved, and whether the programme gave value for money. 
Again the fieldworker can help. 

8. Sometimes the implementation may require the provision of funds front the government 
or donors for a period of time. Since such funds will not become available for all the 
time it is always necessary for the community to be able to generate its own resources 
to continue the programme. Thus the community should introduce mechanisms for 
the sustainability of the programme. With the community, the field worker can help 
design such measures. 


These eight steps form the basis of good management, and this course will teach you 
how to work with people and carry out these eight critical actions well. Some of these 
steps are covered in a single unit of this course, others are discussed together in a unit. 

Additional units are also discussed in this course dealing with skills you need when 
working with others and communicating information. Two units present important basic 
knowledge about food and nutrition and their relationship to health. 



Show Handout 1.2. Introduce the idea that planning needs to be learned. 
Show what can happen if a field worker does not know the steps or fails to 
manage a programme properly, by discussing the example in Handout 1.2. 
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Where do you think Mr Mwale and Mrs Kofi went wrong? 

Allow spontaneous reactions from CM's. 

CMs' answers should include: 

• Mr Mwale and Mrs Kofi had just come to the village. They had no 
information on w hether malnutrition was a problem or whether there were 
any particular groups in the community whose diet needed improving. 

• They had no information about who makes decisions concerning food 
distribution. They persuaded farmers to grow the crop before Mrs Kofi 
talked to the women in the community. They did not ask how the decisions 
made would affect women, children, the elderly and disabled persons. 

• They had not considered whether growing soya beans was acceptable to 
the community. They tried to impose their ideas on the community rather 
than getting the people to state their own problems and suggest possible 
solutions. 

• They did not involve the community in the project to introduce soya beans. 
They did not find out how community members saw their role in making 
changes to improve conditions. 

• They were poorly organized and did not have the time to visit all the 
fanners. 

• They did not keep adequate records about which farmers received seed or 
which mothers tried the soya beans. They would not be able to find out how 
successful the programme had been, or whether it could have had any impact 
on malnutrition in the area. 

In general. Mr Mwale and Mrs Kofi’s good intentions and motivation did not bring the 
expected results. Poor programme management skills of both has meant that they had 
wasted their own and people's time and resources. Their lack of consultation wrould 
have upset the villagers too. by not taking their experiences and knowledge into 
consideration. 


Refer to Handout 1. 1: Emphasize the importance of learning about planning 
by discussing what should have happened in the work of Mr Mwale and Mrs 
Kofi. Introduce the CMs to the continuity of planning steps and refer to the 
circle in the planning cycle. 
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If vou were Mr Mwale or Mrs Kofi what would vou have done? 

r 

Allow the field workers' spontaneous responses. . 


UNIT 1 


CMs' answers should include: 

• Identified local problems through discussions w ith the local community, 
resulting in an assessment of the present situation. 

• Asked what the people thought they could realistically do with their help 
to improve their own situation. Answers w ould have helped the people 
do a community social analysis, and identify capacities anti vulnerabilities, 
constraints and opportunities. 

• Asa result the community and the field worker w ould be setting objectives 
together. 

• Plan their programme in an orderly fashion so that all the activities to be 
carried out were clearly described and resources for these activities were 
clearly listed and included in the budget. 

• Follow the community in implementing the planned programme, rattier than 
canying out the activities themselves. Help people w ith minor adjustments by 
staying in touch regularly. 

• During the implementation, the community and the fieldworker should 
monitor the programme so that the changes can be observed. 

• Using his records and supervisory visits the fieldworker should have helped 
the community to evaluate the success of the programme. The community 
could have used the results as the basis for planning future programmes. 

• Using experiences in income generation which would have assisted the 
community in knowing how to mobilise resources internally to sustain 
the programme. 




Distribute and discuss Handout 1.3. Emphasize the idea that field workers 
do not work alone, hut work as part of a team of others concerned with 
agriculture, education, development and community action. Other field 
workers may work with other ministries or departments, but all should jointly 
provide help to the community in planning and managing programmes. 
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UNIT 1 


Stress that good field workers do nm work alone. They are very much involved with 
the community, and the community should be very involved in their work. Good field 
workers also encourage communities to use local capacities to confront and solve local 
problems with as little outside intervention as possible. The less the community is 
involved, the more chance there is of failure. 


Refer to Handout 1. 1. Remind CMs to consider the following definition of 
field work. 


Field management: The field work management process is a series of steps which 
make field work more efficient and ultimately more effective. 

If CMs follow these steps in their work, their programmes will have a greater chance of 
success. 
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HANDOUT 

1 


MANAGEMENT STEPS 
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EEXm 

HANDOUT 

2 

MR MWALE AND MRS KOFI DOTHINGS WRONG 







Mr Mvvale and Mrs Kofi are new village 
w orkers. They decide to introduce soya 
bean to improve the local diet. They meet 
local farmers - to persuade them to grow 
soya bean. 


He arranges seed deliveries and 
demostrations for interested farmers. 


Because Mr Mvvale is busy, he only visits 
half of the farmers and later he forgets 
which farmers he visited. 


Mrs Koti talks to mothers at the women's 
club to see if any are using soya bean. A 
few had tried it and didn't like it. 
Furthermore they didn't see why they 
should use it. 
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UNIT TWO 


sS 


Food and nutrition 



Orientation 


Unit Two is the second unit with basic information that all participants are expected to 
share before moving on to other explanations and exercises in the course. 

It contains points on nutrition, health and food security that field workers can integrate 
into their daily work with communities. The content does not summarise the nutrition 
literature nor the food security debate. 

The exercises in Unit Two require that the Course Leader (CL) is familiar with several 
common nutrition concepts. This text does not deal with the details of these concepts, 
w hich are published in Human Nutrition in the Developing World by M.C. Latham. 
FAO 1997. and Agriculture, food and nutrition for Africa. FAO 1997. 

The CL may make copies of respective sections of the appendix to this unit which are 
relevant sections from these two FAO publications and give them to CMs. The appendix 
is to serve as background information that will help you prepare for discussion sessions 
and exercises. 

If you. as CL. present some of the material in the appendix to the Course Members 
(CMs). please note that such material and detailed discussion on them will be in addition 
to the course text and will lengthen the course. The amount of detail that you might 
present to CMs will depend on the know ledge they already have about food and nutrition. 
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UNIT 2 


OBJECTIVES: 

After completing this unit CMs will be able to: 

• identify good sources of essential nutrients in the foods available in their 
community; 

• suggest appropriate foods to eliminate malnutrition or improve nutritional status; 

• recall factors which affect food supply and food utilization; 

• define the concept of food security; 

• recall that children are at greater risk of malnutrition than adults; 

• understand indicators describing malnutrition in children. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED: 

Handouts 2. 1 through 2. 12 for distribution 
Suggested teaching time: I hour 40 minutes 


MAIN POINTS 

1 . The mixture of nutrients in the daily diet are used by the body lo supply energy for 
maintenance, work, growth and protection. 

2. Eating a variety of foods that are rich sources of nutrients should be promoted to 
prevent undernutrition and nutrient deficiencies. 

3. The actions and functions that communities undertake to obtain and distribute food 
are called the food supply system. Obstacles in any part of the food supply system 
can result in an insecure food situation in the household ( household food insecurity) 
and lead to malnutrition. 

4. Indicators of malnutrition in children include weight-for-age. weight-for-height 
and measurement of mid-upper-arm circumference. 
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MAIN POINT 1: FUNCTIONS OF NUTRIENTS IN THE BODY 




Distribute Handout 2.1 “Nutrients in the Human Body". Introduce the 
idea of the functions of nutrients in the body by reading through the Handout. 


UNIT 2 


Nutrients in the body come from the foods people eat. Different foods contain different 
nutrients. 

These nutrients are used for: 

• energy: 

• growth, repair and maintenance: 

• protection from disease. 

The daily food people eat must be a variety of safe foods which together provide 
adequate quantities of all nutrients needed for health. 

To help people choose and prepare diets made of a variety of foods that promote 
health and good nutrition, the field worker must be able to recognize which local 
foods are good sources of specific nutrients. He must then be able to explain the 
contents of foods to the members of the community, along with the benefits of the right 
variety and quantity and quality of foods in the diets. 



Distribute Handouts 2.2 “Rich sources of Energy and Protein ” and 2.3 
“Sources of Vitamins and Minerals". Field workers need to be aware of 
what foods in their own communities can be eaten to get all the nutrients 
needed for health. 


EXERCISE 

Refer CMs to Handouts 2.2 and 2.3. 

Explain that you want them to familiarize themselves with the lists of foods, and then 
write in the space provided which of these are available locally in their communities. 

Ask them to record any other foods they are aware of which are not on the given list. 
The work can be carried out in small group discussion. CMs might then check that 
each other's lists are complete. 
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MAIN POINT 2: UNDERNUTRITION AND MALNUTRITION INDICATORS 

Undemutrition occurs when the body is supplied with an insufficient amount of food 
needed to grow or maintain body functions and be physically active. 

Micronutrient malnutrition is brought about by an inadequate or severely unbalanced 
diet lacking sufficient amounts of micronutrients. In adults malnutrition causes loss of 
weight and physical weakness. Children are at more risk of undemutrition and 
micronutrient malnutrition than adults because they need more nutrients per unit of food 
because they are growing rapidly and their stomachs are small. Ovemutrition arising 
from too much consumption of foods leads to obesity in both adults and children as well 
as to non communicable diseases like diabetes, cardiovascular disease and hypertension. 
Both kinds of malnutrition, undemutrition or ovemutrition are undesirable in any 
population. Often the word malnutrition is used for both kinds of problems. 


Introduce several indicators you can use to recognize malnutrition, the most 
commonly used are weight for age. weight for height and the measurement 
of mid-arm circumferences. 


How can you tell if children are malnourished? 

CMs' answers may include: 

• Children may not thrive. 

• Children appear underweight. 

• Children may not be active and vigorous. 

• Children have a smaller body size than normal. 

• Reduced weight and/or length in children. 

• Children are frequently ill. 

• Children are overweight. 

CL should discuss individual types of malnutrition according to their local occurrence. 
The CL may illustrate the discussion with any appropriate material that has been 
collected by healthworkcr colleagues. Collaboration with healthworkers can serve as 
a model to CMs of good coordination with other workers. It would be good to involve 
also a community development colleague in these discussions. 

If any CMs have young children, they probably take them to a children’s clinic, w here they 
are usually weighed. By weighing a child regularly, and cross checking the weight with 
the child's age. we can tell if the child is growing properly. This is called growth monitoring. 
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If the child is noi at or near the correct weight for his age. he may not be getting 
enough food. However, it could also be that he has recently had diarrhea or another 
infection which prevents him from absorbing and utilising the food that he eats. 


UNIT 2 


Weight is affected more quickly by inadequate food intake than height. If a child's 
height is low' for his age. it is probable that he has had an inadequate diet for a long 
period of time. His grow th has been stunted and the malnutrition observed is referred 
to as being chronic reflecting inadequate dietary practices over a long period of time. 

For this discussion it would be best if the CL could distribute weight for age charts 
used in local health clinics toCMs and explain their use by referring to the actual chart. 
If this is not possible, refer CMs to Handout 2.4 “ Weight-forage chart” and use this 
for your explanation. If you can obtain copies of the actual charts you will, of course, 
have no need to reproduce the Handout 2.4. 

If a child's weight is low for his height, it is probable that there had been a sudden 
change in his food intake either due to food shortages or changes in the purchasing 
power of the family. This type of malnutrition is acute referring to recent changes in 
nutritional status. When there is insufficient intake of energy foods, reduction in w eight 
occurs which is referred to as undernutrition. When there are deficiencies of nutrients 
required in minute quantities, the condition is referred to as micronutrient deficiency or 
micronutrient malnutrition. All these conditions are undesirable in the children or adults 
since they have far reaching consequences for the health and well being of the 
population. It is important that mechanisms for surveillance to prevent these conditions 
are put in place using appropriate indicators. 

There are several other ways of measuring malnutrition in children. Distribute to CMs 
Handout 2.5 “ Measuring malnutrition" and go through numbers 2 - 5 with them. 
Then refer CMs to Handout 2.7 "Points to remember” and go through the checklist of 
points to remember when using die various methods of measurement you have described. 
If you have time you may consider CMs measuring MAC by each other. 



MAIN POINT 3: NUTRIENTS IN FOOD 

Know ing which foods to choose to avoid nutrient deficiencies and to achieve optimum 
health depends on know ing their nutrient content. The field worker needs to know the 
content of the most common foods in order to advise the community and families on 
the best foods to choose. 


EXERCISE: FOODSTO PREVENT DIETARY DEFICIENCIES 

Where there is malnutrition in a community, the type of dietary deficiency will depend 
on the foods that people eat. In developing countries the major problems are: 

• Undemutrilion. 
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• Iron deficiency. 

• Vitamin A deficiency. 

• Iodine deficiency and goitre. 

1 . Give CXts a copy of Handout 2 . 7 "Nutritional value of staples and other common 
foods". Divide CMs into groups of three or four and ask each group to list local 
foods in the first column. 

2. Ask CMs to suggest which foods should be grown or bought to prevent the four 
deficiencies given above, using the coding system on the handout to describe the 
usefulness of each of the foods. 

3. Lead a brief discussion on the groups' lists, considering food cost, local acceptability, 
ease of production and seasonal availability and access by poor families. 


MAIN POINT 4: FOOD SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Introduce the idea that an adequate supply of food is essential to good health 
and that providing that supply in voices a complex set of acti vities. 


What steps are involved in supplying food to the local community? 

CM's answers should include: 


• clearing the land 

• planting 

• cultivating 

• harvesting 

• storing 


transporting 

market selling and buying 
preparation 

sharing within a family 
eating 



Distribute to CMs Handout 2.S “Steps to supply food to the community”. 


Remind the CMs that communities have long organised these activities without help 
from governments or outsiders. However the activ ities are all dependent on each other if 
the community is going to have success in maintaining the nutritional status and health of 
its people. Problems in carrying out any one of these activities may cause malnutrition. 


Introduce the idea that field workers need to recognise the situations that can 
cause problems in supplyingfood. Such situations can be caused by problems 
within the community or by institutions or people outside the community. 
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What things may interfere with, for example, the first two steps in the 
food flow chart? 


CMs' answers should include: 

1. Clearing the land 

• People are too malnourished to work hard in the fields. 

• There may be too few' people to clear enough land, particularly w here 
people migrate to urban areas. 

• People may have only hand tools which w ill restrict the amount of 
land to be cleared. 

2. Planting 

• A limited variety of crops may be planted. 

• Commercial crops may be grown instead of food crops. 

• Crops may be planted in the w rong way. for example, causing soil 
erosion or poor seed spacing. 

• Low yielding varieties may be used. 

• Certain seeds may not be available. 

All these things may interfere w ith the flow of food. We can call them obstacles or 
blocks in the fooil path. 



Distribute to CMs Handout 2. 9 “The food supply system" explaining some 
of the blocks in the food supply system. 



EXERCISE 

1 . Divide CMs into groups of three or four, placing CMs from the same area together. 

2. Refer them to Handout 2.9 and ask them to discuss, in groups, die most frequent problems 
affecting their local food supply system. Allow 30 minutes for this discussion. 

3. Summarize information from different areas, using the board or flipchart, so that 
each stage in the food flow system is shown with its typical blocks. Use the 
follow ing notes to help you. 
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Typical obstacles in the food supply system 

1. Clearing the land 

• People are too malnourished to work hard in the fields. 

• There may be too few people to clear enough land, particularly where people 
migrate to urban areas. 

• People may have only hand tools which restricts the amount of land to be cleared. 

• Bad planning causes late ploughing. 

• Men leave women behind to work in the fields while they seek employment in 
urban centres. 

2. Planting 

• A limited variety of crops may be planted. 

• Commercial crops may be grown instead of food crops. 

• Crops may be planted in the wrong way. for example, causing soil erosion or 
poor seed spacing. 

• Low' yielding varieties may be used. 

• Certain seeds may not be available. 

• Seeds may be of poor quality. 

• Poor distribution of seeds may mean late planting. 

3. Cultivating 

• Farmers are not paid for their crops in time to buy fertilizers for next year. 

• No credit to buy fertilizer/seeds especially for women farmers who have no 
access to loans. 

• Too much rain causes waterlogging. 

• Rain is late. 

• Pests destroy crops. 

• Too little rain. 

• People may not be available for weeding. 

4. Harvesting 

• People may steal the crops. 

• Insufficient labour available. 

• Late rain at harvesting time. 

• Late harvesting results in more pest damage. 

5. Storing 

• Poor storage methods resulting in large losses of food in quality and quantity, 
for example, poor construction, of storage barns and poor crop treatment. 

• Not enough food is stored because of over-selling. 

6. Transporting 

• Lorries breaking down. 

• No lorries to transport food to town. 

• Roads are bad. 
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7. Selling and buying 

• Insufficient income. 

• Food bought expensively in small amounts. 

■ Retailers make too large profits. 

• Money spent on beer and not on food. 

• Advertising makes people spend money on fizzy drinks and not on food. 

• Advertising persuades people to buy feeding bottles. 

• Money wasted on expensive foods of low nutritional value. 

• Hoarding may prevent sales. 

8. Food preparation 

• Food not cooked often enough. 

• Mothers not knowing the right foods to cook for their young children. 

• Mothers not cooking food for their children. 

• Lack of fuel and/or mother's time. 

• Contamination from poor hygiene and sanitation. 

• Food value lost in cooking. 

• Foods of low prestige but of good nutritional value not used in meal preparation. 

9. Sharing within the family 

• Special needs of women and children are not acknowledged. 

• Father eats more than appropriate share of the food. 

• Too many children among whom to share too little food. 

• Taboos restricting sharing of food. 

• Bigger children eat faster. 

10. F.ating 

• Loss of appetite, for example, through fevers or infections. 

• Parasites, for example, hookw orm, taking food from the body. 

• Diarrhea preventing body from keeping and using food. 

• Personal preferences may prevent consumption of useful foods. 

Remind CMs to review this list of obstacles often because they can meet them in their own 
work. When they 'assess the situation' for the area where they w'ork. they should observe 
and collect information about these obstacles. Afterwards their work will be more effective. 



Introduce the concept of food and nutrition security and distribute Handout 
2.10 “ Food security’’. 


Food security means the access by all people at all times to the food needed for a 
healthy life. 

The key dimensions or issues for achieving this goal are: 

• ensuring adequate food supply both at national and household level; 

• maximising stability of supplies; 
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• ensuring that each household has both the physical and economic access to 
enough safe and nutritious food to meet the energy and other nutritional needs 
of all household members. 

Emphasize that since household food security is primarily concerned with access to 
nutritionally adequate food, its achievement may not necessarily result in improvements 
in the nutritional status of household members. This is due to the following reasons: 

• having access to food does not assure adequate consumption by all households 
in need: 

• adequate overall consumption by households does not assure adequate 
consumption by vulnerable individuals within the households; 

• adequate energy consumption by households and vulnerable individuals does 
not guarantee diet quality and safety sufficient to produce nutritional well-being; 

• the consumption of adequate food does not guarantee that the biological utilization 
of food is optimal without the presence of non-food factors (for example, health). 

Nutrition security, focuses on the nutritional well-being of the individual household 
member; the concept of nutrition security is concerned with the consumption and 
physiological utilization of adequate quantitiesof safe and nutritious food by each individual 
member of the household. 



Distribute to CMs Handout 2.11 “Determinants of household food security 
and nutrition security” and distribute to CMs Handout 2.12 “The food chain”. 


Handout 2. 1 1 summarises both the factors influencing household food security and 
the various determinants of nutrition security. It also illustrates the interactive relationship 
between the two conditions and underlines the pivotal role which nutrition security 
plays in the endeavours of people to make a living. 

It becomes apparent that nutrition security is influenced by a complex set of processes 
operating at the level of the household unit, within it. and at the level of its individual 
members. Household food security is one prerequisite for nutrition security. 


Expand the idea of food security by explaining the nays in which the food chain 
can he described and that problems can occur at any stage of the food chain. 


Finish the Unit by showing that all of the steps needed to grow food, move it to people 
and ensure it can be utilised efficiently and effectively by the body need to function 
smoothly if we expect good nutritional status in the community. A sequence of cause 
and effect occurs, where each stage of moving food changes the effectiveness of the 
subsequent one. 
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NUTRIENTS IN THE HUMAN BODY 


Health, physical and mental development are all directly related to the quantity and 
quality of diet. Food provides the nutrients required for body maintenance, activity, 
growth, reproduction and lactation. The body contains nutrients as shown in the chart. 


Water 

63% 



Functions (examples) 

Energy Physical activ ity 

Growth New tissues, bones, pregnancy 

Repair Tissue replacement 

Maintenance of body functions Body temperature, blood circulation, defence against disease. 

Carbohydrates and fats provide energy for physical activity, for maintenance of body 
temperature and for internal processes. These nutrients are needed in larger 
amounts than any other, except water. One gram of fat provides more than 
twice as much energy as 1 gram of carbohydrate. If the energy intake from 
food is less than our body needs for all activities, energy is taken from the fat 
stores in the body - so we lose weight. If the energy intake is more than our body 
needs, the surplus is added to the fat stored in the brxiy - so we put on weight. 

Proteins are a part of all tissues, skin. bone, muscle, blood, hair. Proteins can also 
provide enetgy. 

Vitamins 

B Vitamins lielp other nutrients to be properly used. 

Vitamin C is particularly important for healing wounds and forming blood. 

Vitamin D is particularly important for forming bones. 

Vitamin A is needed for healthy skin, eyesight as well as protecting the brxiy against 
disease. 

Minerals assist in the control of body processes, though some have special additional 
functions. 

Iron is particularly important for blood formation. 

Iodine is needed to prevent goitre. 

Calcium is needed for healthy bones and teeth. 

Water is involved in most body processes. It is used to remove waste products from tine 

brxiy and helps control body temperature. It is needed in greater amounts than 
any oilier nutrient. Without food you die slowly, without water you die quickly. 
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RICH SOURCES OF ENERGY AND PROTEIN 

This is a quick guide to foods which are rich sources of energy (that is carbohydrates, 
fats) and protein. In the second column write in the foods which you know are easily 
available in your area. 

Energy Sources Energy Sources 

maize, all types 

sorghum 

millets 

rice 

wheat, all types 

cassava 

potatoes, all types 

yams 

taro 

sugar and sugar products 

bananas and plantain 

avocado 

oils and fats 

groundnuts 

soyabean, sesame and other oilseeds 

peas, beans (mature) 

oils and fats 


Protein Sources Protein Sources 

meat, all types 

fish, all types 

groundnuts 

soyabean 

beans, peas (mature) 

insects 

rodents 

eggs 

milk, all types 

cheese 

yoghurt 

poultry 

wild birds/game meat 
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SOURCES OF VITAMINS AND MINERALS 

This is a quick guide to foods which provide a rich source of vitamins and minerals. 
In the second column write in the foods which you know are available in your area. 


Vitamin Sources Vitamin Sources 

Vitamin B Vitamin B 

leafy vegetables 

groundnuts 

beans, peas 

cereals (especially wholemeal) 

meat, fish 

eggs 

Vitamin C Vitamin C 

fruits and vegetables 

liver 

potatoes 

Vitamin A Vitamin A 

coloured fruits and vegetables 

(The darker the colour, the higher 

the vitamin content. Examples: dark 

green leaves, papaya, mango, guava, 

carrots, avocado.) 

butter, fortified margarine, eggs. milk. 

liver 


Mineral Sources Mineral Sources 

Iron Iron 

offal such as liver, kidney 

small fish eaten whole 

insects 

chick peas 

kidney beans 

eggs 

dark-green leafy vegetables 

dried fruit 

Calcium Calcium 

milk, cheese 

chick peas, kidney beans, soy beans 

medium and dark-green leafy vegetables 

small fish eaten whole 

insects 
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MEASURING MALNUTRITION 

The first sign of insufficient food intake of a young child is usually a reduction in 
the rate of growth. The most common indicators used to delect this are: 

1 . Weight for age 

This is the standard method, used in most children's clinics, for following growth. 
Underweight usually indicates on going or current inadequate diet. It can also 
reflect recent illness, such as diarrhea or measles. 

2. Height for age 

Height is affected less immediately by diet. Low height for age. therefore, 
indicates chronic dietary inadequacy. 

3. Weight for height 

Low weight for height indicates a recent low food intake, the severity reflected 
by the degree of underweight anti wasting. This is most useful w here age is not 
known. 

4. Mid-arm circumference (MAC) 

Wasting, due to dietary inadequacy, will be reflected by a reduced mid-arm 
circumference. This method is a useful and convenient field tool, especially for 
identifying underweight in young children since the MAC of healthy children 
does not greatly change between the ages of one and five years. With MAC 
above 13.5 cm. the child can be rated 'satisfactory'. With MAC between 12.5- 
13.5 cm. the child can be rated "at risk'. Below 12.5cm. the child can be rated 
‘undernourished’. The advantages of MAC are that it is quick and easy to do. 
requires no expensive or sophisticated equipment and the age of the child does 
not have to be known with great accuracy. 

5. 24-hour recall test 

You can often see evidence of inadequate diets from a survey of w hat people 
eat. The easiest method to use for this is the 24-hour recall test, in which the 
field worker asks people to describe w hat they have eaten over the past 24-hour 
period. Rather than always starting by asking people w hat they ate in the morning, 
begin by asking what was eaten at the last meal, and then work backwards 
through a full day's meals. People should be interviewed when they are alone to 
avoid any temptation they may have to add to what they have eaten because 
others are listening. Rough estimates of the quantity eaten of each food can be 
obtained by this method. 
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MEASUREMENT: POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Weight: 

• Scales should be platform/level type, if possible. 

• Seales should be checked before use to see that zero is correct. 

• The subject should stand or lie still while being weighed. 

• The subject should wear a minimum of clothing. 

• The subject should not be weighed with a full bladder. 

• Weights should be recorded immediately after weighing, and checked for errors 
at the time. For children, a weight for age chart should be used for each subject. 

• While weighing, any factors that might distort the weight should be discovered 
through conversation, for example, any recent occurrence of diarrhea. 

• Weights should be taken at the same time of day in a sequence of weighings for 
each beneficiary. 

• Scales should be checked and maintained regularly. 

• A local worker should be trained in maintenance. 



Measuring mid-arm circumference (MAC) 

The child's arm should be hanging loosely, 
with the muscles unflexed. The measurement 
is taken of the circumference of the arm at a 
point about halfway between the elbow and 
the shoulder. The circumference of the arm 
should be recorded immediately after 
measurement and checked at the time. 


MAC-tape 


0 


12.5 13.5 
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EXERCISE: NUTRITIONAL VALUE OF STAPLES AND OTHER COMMON FOODS 

Use this table to record whether the nutrient values of local foods are good ( + ), fair 
( o ), or poor ( - ). 
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STEPS TO SUPPLY FOOD TO THE COMMUNITY 


clearing land 

• transporting 

planting 

• selling and buying 

cultivating 

• preparation 

harvesting 

• sharing within a family 

storing 

• eating 
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THE FOOD SUPPLY SYSTEM 

Use the third column to write in the most important blocks in your local food supply 
system. 


Sleps in the food 
supply system 

Some typical blocks in the system 

Typical blocks irv, 
your system 

Clearing the land 

•People are too malnourished to work hard 
•Too few people to clear land 
•Hand tools that restrict amount of land cleared 
Bad planning causes late ploughing 


Planting 

■Limited variety of crops 
Cash crops may be grown instead 
•Crops may be planted wrongly 
•Low yielding seeds 
Poor quality seeds 
•Poor seeds "distribution 
Inadequate fertilizers supply 


Cultivating 

•No credit 

Too much rain 

•Pests destroy crops 

No people available for weeding 


Harvesting 

•People steal the crops 
Labour shortage 
Late pest damage 


Storing 

•Poor storage methods resulting in losses 
•Not enough food is stored 
Overselling 

■Inaccessible storage chemicals 


Transporting 

•Lorries breaking dow n 
•No lorries 
Roads are bad 


Selling and 
buying 

•Insufficient income 

•Food bought expensively in small amounts 

•Retailers make too large profits 

•Money spent on beer and not on food 

•Advertising makes people bus the wrong things 

•Money wasted on expensive foods of low nutritional value 


Food preparation 

Mothers not knowing the right food to cook 
•Lack ot fuel and/or time 

-Contamination from poor hygiene and sanitation 
•Food values lost in cooking 
Foods of low prestige not used 


Sharing within the 
family 

•Special needs not appreciated 
•Father eats more lhan his share 
Too many children 
•Taboos restrict sharing of food 
Bigger children eat faster 


Eating 

•Loss of appetite through illness 
Parasites such as hookworm take (bod worn body 
•Diarrhea prevents body keeping and using food 
•Personal preferences prevent consumption of useful foods 
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FOOD SECURITY 


Food security means the access by all people at all times to the food needed for a 
healthy life. 

The key dimensions or issues for achieving this goal are: 


• ensuring adequate food supply both at national and household level 

• maximising stability of supplies 

• ensuring that each household has both the physical and economic access to 
enough safe and nutritious food to meet the energy and other nutritional needs 
of all household members. 
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THE FOOD CHAIN 


Food production 
I 
I 
I 

Storage 

I 

I 

I 

Food handling and processing 

I 

I 

I 

Wholesale food sales 
I 
I 
I 

Retail food sales 
I 
I 
I 

Food handling and distribution in the household 
I 
I 
I 

individual consumption 
I 
I 
I 

Nutritional status 
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APPENDIX to UNIT TWO 

Food, nutrients and diets 


This appendix gives information on different foods, their nutrient content and their 
physiological role in the body, in addition to nutrient requirements and the factors 
affecting them. 


A. FOOD. NUTRIENTS AND DIETS 


FOOD GROUPS 

Foods, like crops, can be classified and grouped in various ways. Agriculturists divide 
crops into field crops, plantation crops, commercial crops, horticultural crops, forage 
crops and grasses. 

In nutrition, a number of different ways of grouping foods have been tried. Food 
groups may be based on the major nutrient content (for example, fatty foods, starchy 
foods and protein foods): the role of the foodstuffs in human nutrition (for example, 
energy foods, protective foods and body-building foods): individual nutrients (for 
example, carbohydrates, fats, vitamins and protein): or commercial value (for example, 
cereals, roots and tubers, nuts and seeds, fruits and leafy vegetables). 

All foods from plants and animals contain a mixture of nutrients. Refined w hite sugar, 
w'hich consists of 100 percent carbohydrate (sucrose), is the exception. While it is 
possible to classify some foods according to major nutrients, most I'(xk1s fall into several 
categories. 
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Nutrients in different types of foods 


Food 

Rich source of 

Moderate source of 

Cereals 

Starch, fibre 

Protein, B vitamins, many 
minerals 

Starchy roots and fruits 

Starch, fibre 

Some minerals, vitamin C if fresh, 
vitamin A if yellow or orange 

Beans and peas 

Protein, starch, some minerals, fibre 

B vitamins 

Oilseeds 

Fat, protein, fibre 

B vitamins, some minerals 

Fats and oils 

Fat 

Vitamin A if orange or red 

Dark- to medium-green leaves 

Vitamins A and C. folate 

Protein, minerals 

Orange vegetables 

Vitamins A and C 

Fibre 

Orange fruits 

Vitamins A and C 

Fibre 

Citrus fruits 

Vitamin C 

Fibre 

Milk 

Fat, protein, calcium, vitamins 


Eggs 

Protein, vitamins 

Fat, minerals (not iron) 

Meat 

Protein, fat. iron 


Fish 

Protein, iron 


Liver 

Protein, iron, vitamins 



Source: King and Burgess. Nutrition for developing countries, Oxford University Press, Oxford 1993. 


THE MAJOR NUTRIENTS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 

Eating is a natural and essential activity. Nutrition explains the role of food and nutrients 
in the human body. 

To understand human nutrition, it is necessary to know the nutrient requirements and 
to understand the function of food and nutrients in promoting and maintaining growth, 
health, activity and reproduction. 

Essential dietary factors can be classified under chemical groupings, such as 
carbohydrates, proteins, fats, vitamins and minerals. Dietary fibre and water are 
sometimes added to this list. A simple classification of dietary constituents is given 
below. Vitamins and minerals may also be described as micronutrients. A healthy diet 
supplies adequate but not excessive quantities of all these nutrients. Personal 
requirements vary depending on individual body size. age. sex. physiological status 
and lifestyle. 
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Water 


To provide body fluid and to help regulate 
body temperature 



Carbohydrates 

Fats 


As fuel for energy for body heat and work 


As fuel for energy and source of essential 
fatty acids 


Proteins 


For growth and repair 


Minerals 


For developing body tissues and for 
metabolic processes and protection 


Vitamins 

Particles which are not digested 
and not absorbed, including fibre 


To form a vehicle tor other nutrients, add bulk 
to the diet, provide a habitat for bacterial flora 
and assist proper elimination of refuse 


For metabolic processes and protection 


Nutrients as energy sources 

Some nutrients are interchangeable for meeting certain of the body’s needs. 
Carbohydrates are often divided into starches and sugars, which are both classified as 
"energy sources”. Fats are also very concentrated sources of energy. Protein may also be 
converted into energy if the body is starved of food, but this is an inefficient use of protein. 
Therefore, nutritionists normally classify only starches, sugars and fats as energy foods. 

Fibre is not digested in the same way as other nutrients. Most fibre stays in the gut to 
facilitate the digestive and excretory processes and subsequently passes out of the 
body in the faeces. Soluble fibre ferments in the large intestine and produces fatty 
acids and other substances which the body absorbs and uses for energy. 

Starchy staples 

Carbohydrates supply most of the energy needed by the body. They yield 4 kcal per 
gram on complete oxidation. 

Starchy foods such as cereals, roots and tubers are mainly sources of energy and also 
contain other nutrients, including a significant quantity of protein, especially in the 
case of cereals. Legumes and oilseeds also contribute energy to the diet, from their 
carbohydrate and oil content. When enough staple food is available to meet people’s 
energy requirements, their protein requirements are also likely to be met. 
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Fats and oils 

Fats and oils are concentrated forms of energy. The energy yield from the complete 
oxidation of fatty acids is about 9 kcal per gram, in comparison with about 4 kcal per 
gram for carbohydrates and proteins. People store energy in their bodies for future use 
in the form of fat. Some plants, in addition to storing energy as carbohydrate, also 
store oil in their nuts, seeds, seed germs and fruits. In Africa, much of the fat content of 
traditional diets comes from plant oils such as red palm oil. groundnut oil, coconut oil and 
sesame oil. 

During periods of light or moderate work, carbohydrates are generally a sufficient 
energy source. However, during extended periods of energy expenditure, the body 
will need to use fat as an energy source once the carbohydrates have been exhausted. 
It is also necessary to have a certain proportion of fat in the diet to ensure an adequate 
energy density. It is particularly important to add small quantities of oil to weaning 
foods and to the diets of young children to increase the energy density of bulky foods, 
such as cereal flours and roots and tubers. 

There are other nutritional reasons to include fats in a well-balanced diet. Dietary' fats 
are carriers of essential fatly acids and of the fat-soluble vitamins A. D. E and K. 


MICRONUTRIENTS: VITAMINS AND MINERALS 

Vitamins are needed in small amounts in the diet. Vitamins are classified as fat soluble 
or w ater soluble. Fat-soluble vitamins can. to some extent, be stored in the body and 
are not normally excreted in the urine. Water-soluble vitamins, however, are largely 
excreted. A daily dietary intake is therefore desirable. 
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Vitamins and main food sources 


Vitamin 

Good sources 

Fat-soluble 


Vitamin A 

Liver, fish-liver oils, egg yolk, milk and dairy 
products, green leafy vegetables (especially 
kale, amaranth, sweet potato, cowpea and 
cassava leaves), yellow- and orange-coloured 
fruits and vegetables (carrots, pumpkin, 
mango, papaya, oranges), orange-coloured 
sweet potato, palm oil 

Vitamin D 

Cod-liver oil, oily fish, liver, egg yolk 

Vitamin E 

Vegetable oils (such as maize, soybean and 
sunflower oils), nuts, soybeans, cereals, egg yolk 

Vitamin K 

Green leafy vegetables, vegetable oils, egg yolk, 
beef, mutton, poultry 

Water-soluble 


Thiamine (vitamin BJ 

Millets, sorghum, wheat, maize, dried beans, 
rice, liver, kidney, beef, nuts 

Riboflavin (vitamin BJ 

Green leafy vegetables, liver, kidney, milk, 
cheese, eggs, whole grains 

Niacin (nicotinic acid and nicotinamide) 

Lean meat, poultry, fish, groundnuts, dried 
beans, wheat, yam, potato 

Pantothenic acid 

Kidney, fish, egg yolk, most vegetables, 
most cereals 

Pyridoxine (vitamin BJ 

Meat, poultry, fish, egg yolk, whole grains, 
banana, potato, dried beans, lentils, chickpeas 

Biotin (vitamin H) 

Groundnuts, dried beans, egg yolk, 
mushrooms, banana, grapefruit, watermelon 

Folic Acid 

Green leafy vegetables (losses from cooking 
can be high), fresh fruits (especially orange 
juice), dried beans, peas, nuts, egg yolk, 
mushrooms, banana, liver 

Vitamin B. : (cyanocobalamin) 

Liver, kidney, chicken, beef, fish, eggs, milk, 
cheese 

Vitamin C (L-ascorbic acid) 

Citrus fruits, guava, baobab, mango, papaya, 
green leafy vegetables, green chili, potato, 
green peppers, tomatoes 
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Minerals are another group of chemical compounds used by the body that must be 
provided by the diet. Minerals occur in varying quantities within food. Some of them, 
such as calcium and iron, are often, like vitamins, found in a bound form and are thus 
not easily absorbed from the human gut. Most minerals are required in minute amounts 
and have very specific functions in the human body. 

Vitamin A in foods and Its role in the body 

Vitamin A is involved in vision, as it helps to keep the front of the eye ( the conjunctiva 
and cornea) strong, clear and moist. It is also involved in cell differentiation, reproduction 
and growth and in the immune response, it helps to keep all the cells on the surface of 
the body (epithelial cells) in a healthy condition so that it is difficult for micro-organisms 
to enter the body. 

Vitamin P and its functions 

Vitamin D has an essential role in the control of calcium and phosphorus metabolism. 
It helps to control the level of calcium in the blood and the amounts absorbed from the 
diet, deposited in the skeletal tissue. A deficiency of vitamin D causes a condition of 
bone deformities called rickets in children and osteomalacia in adults. Vitamin D is found 
in whole milk, cream, butter and cheese. There is some in the flesh of fatty fish and in eggs. 
Most children get all the vitamin D they need from the action of the sun on their skin. 

Other fat-soluble vitamins and their functions 

The other fat-soluble vitamins are vitamins E and K. Vitamin E is found in all cell membranes 
in the body. Vitamin E is essential for normal cell structure, for maintaining the activities for 
the formation of red blood cells. This vitamin also protects the lungs, the heart and other 
tissues from damage and helps to prevent red blood cells from being destroyed. 

The principal dietary sources of vitamin E are vegetable oils. nuts. meat, green leafy 
vegetables, cereals wheal germ and egg yolk. 

Vitamin K is found in green leafy vegetables, egg yolk, vegetable oils, cheese and 
liver. The function of vitamin K is to facilitate blood clotting in open wounds. 

The water-soluble vitamins 

The water-soluble vitamins include vitamin C and the B vitamins. 

Vitamin C is important for the growth and maintenance of healthy bones, teeth, gums, 
ligaments and blood vessels. 

Vitamin C is also involved in the response of the immune system to infection and in 
wound healing. In addition, it assists in the absorption by the body of non-haem iron, the 
form of dietary iron found in plants, eggs and milk, which is not easily absorbed through 
the gut wall. Citrus fruit, for example, which contains vitamin C together with citric acid, 
increases the percentage of non-haem iron absorbed from a meal of maize and beans or 
other cereal and legume mixture as long as these are eaten at the same time. 
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Prolonged deficiency of vitamin C in the diel causes scurvy, a disease in which the 
body's immune system is weakened. 

Vitamin B |: is found only in foods of animal origin, such as meat, fish and dairy products. 
Iron and nutritional anaemia 

Iron is a mineral nutrient which is essential for the formation of haemoglobin and 
certain enzymes in the body. Haemoglobin is the red pigment in red blood cells and is 
responsible for oxygen transport. Iron is contained in a variety of foods such as liver, 
meat, cereals (especially whole grain), fish, green leafy vegetables, nuts and beans. 

There are two types of iron in food, haem iron and non-haem iron. Haem iron is 
obtained from the blood and meat of animals, birds and fish. Although haem iron is 
relatively accessible, only 15 to 35 percent of all haem iron consumed in the diet is 
finally absorbed through the gut wall. 

The iron in plants, eggs and milk is in a form called non-haem iron. The infant, how ever, 
may actually absorb about 50 percent of the iron from breastmilk. 

Other components of a meal may alter the amount of non-haem iron that is absorbed. Absorption 
of non-haem iron is increased by including foods rich in vitamin C. especially fruits, which also 
contain citric acid. Sources of haem iron such as liver, meat, chicken or fish, eaten in the same 
meal, can also increase the absorption of non-haem iron. Coffee and tea contain tannins which 
may reduce iron absorption from foods if these beverages tire taken together with meals. 

Fermenting and germinating grains and legumes may help to increase availability of 
non-haem iron. 

Iron deficiency, leading to anaemia, is exacerbated by conditions causing regular loss 
of red blood cells. Hookworm, guinea worn and bilharzia may all contribute to the 
loss of red blood cells and subsequent development of anaemia. 

Iodine and its physiological functions 

Among the minerals present in the human body, iodine must be considered as a trace 
element or micronutrient. When missing, it produces goitre and in extreme cases, 
leads to cretinism and reduction of mental development. 
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SPECIAL ENERGY AND NUTRIENT NEEDS 
Pregnancy and lactation 

A woman needs extra energy and protein during pregnancy to build up her body in 
preparation for breastfeeding and to provide for the growing demands of the foetus. A 
well-nourished woman performing heavy activity, such as subsistence farming, may 
need an additional 200 kcal per day. Under-nourished women should increase their 
intake by 200 to 285 kcal per day to reduce the risk of delivering an underweight baby 
and to ensure a good supply of breastmilk. 
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A breastfeeding mother needs about 500 kcal and 1 8 to 2 1 g of extra protein each day. 
Energy and nutrients to make breastmilk come partly from the mother’s food intake 
and partly from the reserve stores of nutrients that she built up before and during 
pregnancy. Building up good stores is more important for making breastmilk than 
eating more food after the baby is born. 

Infancy and weaning 

During infancy, breastmilk provides all the nutrients that a baby needs. If the mother’s 
nutrition has been satisfactory', these nutrients will be present in her milk in exactly the 
right proportions. The nutrients in breastmilk are more easily digested and absorbed 
and are more efficiently used by the baby's body than those in artificial milk mixtures 
(bottle feeds). Breastmilk also contains living anti-infective factors which protect a 
baby against infection. Some of the many advantages of breastfeeding are that it helps 
to delay a new pregnancy, it costs less than artificial feeding and it strengthens the 
bond between mother and baby. 

Provided that the mother’s own diet is good, her baby will thrive and grow steadily on 
her supply of breastmilk for the first four months of life. If solid foods are introduced 
to the infant too early, there is a risk that the infant's demand for breastmilk will be 
reduced. The recommended gradual weaning process goes from exclusive breastfeeding 
(complete dependence on breastmilk). through partial breastfeeding plus weaning foods, 
to token breastfeeding, when the infant is able to eat family foods and will finally give 
up breastfeeding altogether. 

Frequent meals and a high nutrient density in the infant's diet will help to ensure a safe 
and successful weaning period. In order to provide a child with more frequent meals 
or denser weaning foods, increased care-giving time and effort are needed. 

School-age children and adolescent girls and boys 

The foods provided for school-age children should satisfy the high demands of rapid 
growth, intense physical activity and mental development. Between the ages of 1 1 
and 1 6 years, children grown very quickly and need extra food in the form of snacks in 
addition to regular meals. 

Children who arrive at school in a state of hunger will not be able to concentrate on 
their lessons, and their learning will suffer. Low energy levels lead to inactivity and 
short attention span: a chronic state of undemutrition will prevent a child from achieving 
his or her full potential, both mentally and physically. 

Old age 

As humans grow older, their need for food and nutrients declines as activity diminishes. 
If energy intake is reduced, it is probable that the intake of vitamins and minerals w ill 
also suffer. It is therefore important to ensure that the diets of older people do not 
become too monotonous and limited. Whenever possible, they should include daily 
intakes of fresh vegetables and fruit and particularly those foods that supply vitamins 
A. C and D. 
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B. FOOD SECURITY AND NUTRITION 

Food security is defined as "access by all people at all times to the food needed for a 
healthy life". In order to achieve food security, three aims must be achieved: 

• adequacy of food supplies in terms of quantity, quality and variety of food; 

• stability in the flow of supplies: 

• sustainable access to available supplies by all who need them. 

Food security is one of the important conditions that must be achieved for an individual 
to be nutritionally secure and to maintain good health. 

The concept of adequate food is important for household food security. Clearly, what 
is adequate for one member is not adequate for another. A person's requirements for 
different nutrients depend on many factors, including age. sex. level of activity and 
physiological status. 

Several major conditions define an adequate diet, necessary for an individual to slay 
active and healthy: 

• It should provide adequate energy and protein. 

• It should provide micronutrients (vitamins and minerals) in sufficient quantities 
to maintain good health. 

• It should be safe and free from contaminants, parasites and toxins which may be 
injurious to health. 

• It should be culturally acceptable and. in addition, should satisfy the palate and 
be capable of providing pleasure to the consumer. 

Household food security depends on an adequate income and assets, including land 
and other productive resources owned. Food security is ultimately associated with 
access to nutritionally adequate food at household level, i.e.. the ability of households 
or individuals to acquire a nutritionally adequate diet at all times. 

Household food security can be translated into good nutritional status if household 
members have nutrition security, a condition that combines: 

• access to nutritionally adequate and safe food; 

• sufficient knowledge and skills to acquire, prepare and consume a nutritionally 
adequate diet, including those to meet the special needs of young children; 

• access to health services and a healthy environment to ensure effective biological 
utilization of foods consumed. 
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Strategies to enhance and sustain household food security 

Increased food production and access are crucial to achieving major nutritional 
improvement. Access to stable, varied and sustainable food supplies is a precondition 
for the establishment of food security at the household level. 

Strategies for food and dietary diversification at the community and household levels 
include a range of food-based activities. These activities include: 

• promotion of mixed cropping and integrated farming systems; 

• introduction of new crops; 

• promotion of underexploited traditional foods and home gardens; 

• small livestock raising; 

• promotion of fishery' and forestry products for household consumption; 

• promotion of improved preservation and storage of fruits and vegetables to reduce 
waste, post-harvest losses and effects of seasonality; 

• strengthening of small-scale agro-processing and food industries; 

• income generation: 

• nutrition education to encourage the consumption of a healthy and nutritious 
diet year round. 

Sustainability of food supplies refers to the capacity to ensure the long-term stability of 
the household food supply and the ability of households to meet consumption and 
livelihood needs on a continuous basis. 

One of (he main requirements is a sustainable food production system. Where 
households depend on natural resources for their income and food, it is important that 
production practices do not conflict with or damage the environment, undermining 
future production. 

A second requirement is the protection of future productivity. Sustainability requires 
that food be procured in a manner that does not lead to a loss in the productive capacity 
of the household. 

A third requirement is that food be procured through self-reliance, i.e.. through dependence 
on one’s own efforts and resources, self-help, exchange or market processes rather than on 
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charity, aid. philanthropy or the benevolence of others. With regard to the poorest segment 
of society, direct welfare or well-targeted income-generating activities may be appropriate. 

The last requirement is that efforts by households to achieve food security must be 
understixid together with other basic needs considered important by households, such 
as education, health, drinking-water and housing. 
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Groups most vulnerable to food Insecurity and malnutrition 

Usually, the people who are nutritionally insecure face other problems as well. These 
may be socio-economic, ecological, demographic and educational. For instance, the 
same people who are poorly nourished also live in poor environments, lack sanitation, 
education, training and opportunities to gain income. Their surroundings may be 
environmentally degraded or polluted. There may be overcrowding or not enough 
resources to support everyone. The fact that these different problems exist in the same 
community makes the problems worse. 

With regional and local variations, the following types of households are likely to be 
most vulnerable to food insecurity and malnutrition: 

• subsistence farmers who produce marginal or inadequate amounts of food: 

• landless wage earners lacking adequate resources to produce food or income to 
obtain food; 

• households headed by women; 

• households with a large number of dependants; 

• households situated on marginal lands (for example drought-prone areas or steep 
slopes adversely affected by erosion); 

• households with insufficient income to enable continued access to adequate 
supplies of safe and good-quality food. 

Among these households the most vulnerable groups are those with children under 
five years of age and women of child-bearing age. Their risk is increased by inadequate 
access to health services. 
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Sources of risks of household food insecurity and affected populations 



Crop production • Smallholders with little income diversification and limited 

(pets, drought, etc.) access to improved technology (e g. improved seeds, 

fertilizer, irrigation, pest control) 

• Landless farm labourers 


Agricultural trade 

(disruption of exports or 
imports) 


• Smallholders who are highly specialized in an export crop 

• Small-scale pastoralists 

• Poor households that are highly dependent on imported food 

• Urban poor 


Food prices 

(large, sudden price rises) 

Employment 


Health 

(infections diseases, for 
example, resulting in labour 
productivity decline) 

Politics and policy failure 


Demography 

(individual risks affecting 
large groups) 


• Poor, net food-purchasing households 


• Wage-earning households 

• Informal-sector employees in peri-urban areas 

• Informal sector employees in rural areas when there is a 
sudden crop production failure 

• Entire communities, but especially those households that 
cannot afford preventive or curative care and vulnerable 
members of those households 

• Households in war zones and areas of civil unrest 

• Households in low-potential areas that are not connected to 
growth centres via infrastructure 

• Women, especially when they have little or no access to education 

• Female-headed households 

• Children at weaning age 

• The elderly 
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HIV/AIDS and its impact on household food security and nutrition 

Energy and nutrient deficiencies, often coupled with infections and parasitic diseases, 
hinder adult physical performance and work capacity. The resulting loss of productivity 
may often entail serious consequences for the food security of affected households. 
Few infections have the potential for as profound an effect on food production capacities 
and nutritional status as HIV. which causes the disease AIDS. AIDS is likely to have 
a significant impact on the ability of people to produce, transport, sell and buy food. 

In addition to the direct impact on farms, the serious indirect consequences include 
disappearance of traditional family welfare structures, loss of a trained workforce and 
reduced family income. The number of orphans is rapidly increasing. 

Besides losing the AIDS patient's labour through sickness and subsequent death, family 
members have to divert time to care for the sick and consequently neglect farm and 
off-farm activities. 

The impact of HIV/AIDS is likely to be most severe among already vulnerable groups, 
such as the malnourished and the food insecure. The most important programme 
responses tire those that enable people to cope w ith the results of labour loss. Responses 
should also endeavour to integrate all aspects of poverty relief, domestic and farm 
labour, the educational needs of orphans and other young people, food security and 
nutrition and income generation. 
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' HIV/AIDS is the abbreviation for human immunodeficiency virus/acquired immunodeficiency syndrome. 
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UNIT THREE 

Learning about the community 



Orientation 

Unit Three is to provide the minimum skills the field worker should have in order to learn 
from the community. In-depth interviews and focus group discussions are necessary 
communication techniques to learn what perceptions people have of nutrition problems 
and possible solutions they propose. 

Yet field workers have little time, no assistance, and rarely the skills that allow them to 
carry out in-depth interviews and focus group discussions. The text therefore focuses on 
a selected set of interviewing skills that form the basis of learning from people in the 
community. Such skills will enable the field worker to avoid making assumptions about 
reasons for problems and what the appropriate intervention programmes would be without 
cheeking w ith the people. 

In order to strengthen the effectiveness of such interview skills as are taught in this Unit, 
the text contains explanations of other sources of information that might otherwise be 
neglected. The advantages of using such sources are explained in terms of understanding 
the community situations more fully. 

In addition. Unit Three contains instructions for communicating ideas to groups of people. 
The information does not make the field worker a teacher. Instead, the field worker 
should be made aware of a selected set of points to remember when dealing with an 
audience. 
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OBJECTIVES 

After completing this unit CMs will be able to: 

• list different sources of information and recognize their limitations: 

• recall what background information helps good communication: 

• recognize common mistakes in interviewing; 

• create the opportunity for community members and field workers to learn together 
about the community. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 

Handouts 3.1 through 3.7 for distribution. 

Role-play cards RP1 and 2 (handouts 3.8 and 3.9) given to CMs chosen as 'actors’ 
before the unit begins. 

Suggested leaching time: 2 hour and 30 minutes. 


MAIN POINTS 


1 . Information about the community can come from published sources, local leaders, 
local voluntary agencies and the people themselves. 

2. When interview ing people, facilitate communication through 


• being humble 

• being honest 

• being modest 

• being aware 


• being patient 

• being flexible 

• being simple 

• being considerate. 


3. To communicate our ideas successfully to an audience, we should listen carefully, 
know- our audience, and also know exactly w hat it is that we want to say. As 
facilitators we create time to hear from our audience about their opinions and 
expectations. 
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MAIN POINT 1: INFORMATION SOURCES 


The first purpose of communication is to learn about the community in order to know 
how to help people who are working for improvements in (he local nutrition and health 
situation. There are two ways information can be collected: 


1 . using descriptions about personal and family health from people in the community, 
such as perceptions about services, health status, adequate food supplies, safe 
neighborhoods, and other aspects of living. 

2. using measurements of health and nutrition, such as weight, height or blood analysis, 
number and size of storage bins. 

How to work w ith people to make measurements in the community will be discussed 
in Unit 6. This unit deals w ith interview techniques to obtain descriptions about the 
community from the people themselves. 


Collecting information to learn more about the community is the first opportunity you 
have of making important contacts with community members. As well as collecting 
information, you w ill be able to make all-important cooperative contacts you need to 
plan and implement successful programmes. 



Distribute Handout 3. /. Explain the concept of “ Baseline information ”. 


Baseline information describes the situation before a nutrition programme is 
implemented. This information is needed so that changes that take place, as a 
result of the programme, can he measured. Baseline information may also identify 
a problem or show the magnitude of a know n problem requiring intervention. 
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Can you give an example of baseline information in your ow n w ork ? 


Allow spontaneous reactions from field workers first, then proceed: 


CMs' answers should include descriptions of information and the use of that 
information for work they carry out with communities. The descriptions should 
fit with the definition of "Baseline Information” shown on Handout 3. 1 . 


If the baseline information is to be used by the community, then the field worker must 
make every effort to involve the people before starling any data collection. They need 
to decide jointly about the information that needs to be known. 

This joint work means that the field worker will help the people find out new information 
and help them compare it w ith what they know already. The field worker will also 
encourage them to think about possible solutions to the problems that exist and how to 
go about implementing these solutions. 
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Without recorded information about the situation and problems in the community at 
one point in time, it becomes very' difficult to tell if new programmes are improving the 
situation. For this reason people need to have a record of their nutrition and food 
related problems and the field worker can facilitate the work to create such a record. 


Refer to Handout 3. 1. Information about the food and nutrition situation in 
a community is obtained from four basic sources. Highlight each source 
with a brief statement, then start a discussion of each of the sources using the 
questions and points below. 


1 . Published information (surveys of population, nutrition surveys, agricultural surveys 
health statistics, income and expenditure surveys). 

2. Local leaders ( teachers, administration officials, chiefs or other prominent people ) 
as well as community workers from other sectors who know about the community, 
and because of their position may help to get things done. 

3. Local voluntary' agencies. 

4. The people themselves. 

Information from different sources is not the same. These sources may provide 
complementary detail on the same issue, situation or behaviour. You will gain a better 
understanding of the situation of people when you get descriptions about the same problems 
and opinions from different sources, thus no single source of information is adequate. 


Published information: 


Introduce the idea that published information is useful, but also has disad- 
^ vantages. Use board or flipchart to write the answers from CMs. 


What are the disadvantages of using published information ? 

Allow spontaneous reactions from field workers first, then proceed: 

CMs' answers should include: 

• It may be out-of-date, sometimes by many years. 
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• It may be unreliable or biased. 

• It may be difficult to obtain. 

• It is difficult to find published information on the food and nutrition situation 
that describes in detail what the community needs, or il may show falsified 
data for special groups in the community. 

• It may be even more difficult to find information linking food availability 
in households with theireconomic status, as well as the particular situation 
of women. 

• It is vital that you look at any published information which is available so 
that you do not waste time collecting information which someone else 
has already gathered. 

Government and local agency reports, research studies, information given out by extension 
services, surveys - even newspapers - can provide valuable information. However, 
published information has several disadvantages as you can see. So find out as soon as 
possible what published information is available, study it. and use whatever is helpful. 



Information from local leaders: 


Intivduce the idea tliat information from local leaders can have both advantages 
and disadvantages. Use board or flipchart to write the answers from CMs. 


What are some advantages in getting information from local leaders ? 

Allow spontaneous reactions from field workers first, then proceed: 

CMs' answers should include: 

• Usually, local leaders have great influence among different groups w ithin 
the community. You show respect by asking them for information. 

• Often different groups representing, for example, women, youth, farmers, 
workers, churches, or specific health issues will have one common village 
development group. If your programme is supported by this group, it will 
likely be successful. 

• In most cases, local leaders are representing the interests of the community. 


* 
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There may also be some disadvantages you could find while consulting 
local leaders, can you think of some ? 


Allow' spontaneous reactions from field workers first, then proceed: 
CMs' answers should include: 


• They may not have information in the form in which it is needed. 

• They may not think nutrition and food are important subjects. 

• They may be too busy to talk to you. 

• They may be unwilling to give you complete and frank information which 
might reflect on their own management performance. 

• They may not cooperate because they see little or no direct benefits for 
themselves, or for their community. 

• If you do not live in that community, the leaders may not see any reason 
to trust you with information about their community. 

• Sometimes, the interests of local leaders are not the same as those of local 
people. 

You should try to work with rather than against local leaders. Nutrition programmes 
can only be successful if the community and the field w orker work together and have 
the support of local leaders. 


Information from local voluntary agencies: 




Introduce the idea that information from local voluntary agencies is important. 


Voluntary agencies serve many purposes. Some are concerned with special groups 
like women or children. Others serve people who have emergency needs, such as 
relief agencies that look after the immediate needs of disaster victims. Some of the 
larger ones complement government development activities, by working with 
communities for improvements in health or other aspects of life. 

Whatever their purposes, local development agencies and voluntary groups are also 
able to increase the effectiveness of the field worker's support for the community. It is 
important to create links with such agencies and groups before planning and 
implementing programmes w ith the community. The staff usually know about a large 
variety of community activities. They can give important assistance in coordinating 
information from community networks. 
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Unpublished information collected by other Held workers and local voluntary agencies can 
tell you about the success of other programmes running in the community. Once you know 
who is working on food security issues, ask them to keep you in touch with new information. 


Introduce the idea that information from local voluntary agencies may not be 
easy to collect. Use board or flipchart to write the answers from CMs. 




What are some problems you may find when collecting information front 
local voluntary agencies ? 


Allow spontaneous reactions from field workers first, then proceed: 
CM's answers should include: 


• Local agencies also may not have information in the form required. 

• They may feel threatened that any new programme will compete with, or 
even replace, one of their own programmes and reduce their influence in 
the community. 

• They may be suspicious of your intentions, particularly if you are not part 
of their community. 

• They may think that you want information for academic purposes, and 
not to help the community. 

• They may fear that you w ill implement a new programme, without listen- 
ing first to the concerns and priorities of their community. 

You should work closely w ith local agencies. Good relations with these agencies w ill 
improve the local visibility of. and promote community acceptance and support for, 
any new programmes. 

Working with local institutions will also strengthen your ability to bring about change, 
by linking your work to that of others trying to improve the quality of life in the community. 


Information from the people themselves: 


Introduce the idea that contacting people directly is very important to get 
good information. Pragmatic and useful information fora field worker is 
often obtained from the people themselves. However, it is not always the 
easiest way to obtain information. Use board or flipchart to write the answers. 
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What are the difficulties with asking people directly for information ? 

Allow spontaneous reactions from field workers first, then proceed: 


UNIT 3 


CMs' answers should include: 

• There may be too many people to talk to everyone individually. 

• They may be unwilling to answer your questions. 

• They may not trust you. especially if you live outside their community. 

• They may feel your questions are too personal for someone they are do 
not know. 

A common way of collecting descriptions about the community is through interviews, 
either w ith individuals or w ith groups. 



Introduce the idea that sometimes field workers are reluctant to spend time 
collecting information. Use hoard or flipchart to write the answers. 


W'hat reasons do field workers give for not collecting information? 

Allow spontaneous reactions from CMs first, then proceed: 

CMs’ answers may include: 

• They feel that starting a programme is more worthw'hile than spending 
time to collecting information. 

• They think they know what to do already without needing to check the facts. 

• They think that collecting information will involve them in a lot of com- 
plicated arithmetic and paperwork. 

• They may not be familiar with participatory techniques (that is, helping 
people to learn about themselves, document their experience and take 
decisions to improve their situation). 

Learning about the community is not always easy. People may be reluctant to answer questions 
about their feeding habits, their wages and so on. You will be more successful in learning 
about the community if you show sensitivity to local ideas and talk to people in the right way. 
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Introduce the idea that the information that people give the field worker in 
interview situations needs to be manageable and recorded. 


UNIT 3 


What should we do to help us make the best use of interview information? 

Allow spontaneous reactions from CMs first, then proceed: 

CMs' answers may include: 

• Let people know beforehand that you are coming or make an appointment. 

• Keep the interview short. 

• Take time immediately after the interview to write a note for every detail 
you can remember. 

• Make a list of the points that people often mentioned in the interviews. 

• Make a summary of these common points. 

When you collect information you should remember that you are putting people to 
trouble. Show them that you are open to their ideas. Without this, you may lose their 
cooperation not only at the time of interview but also for the future. This would 
jeopardise any effort at working in the community. 


Introduce the difference between individual and group interviews. Group 
interviews are also called Focus Group Discussions. 




We can discuss community issues also with a group of people. How 
should we organise such a group discussion? 


Allow r spontaneous reactions from CMs first, then proceed: 


CMs' answers may include: 

• The people in the group should be representative of the community or 
should be people with similar concerns forexample women with children 
under 5 years of age. youths, adolescents, etc. and the field worker should 
sit in a circle, so that everybody can see everybody else when they are 
talking. 
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• The field worker must have a set of topics or questions in mind before the 
discussion starts, and these are the same topics identified by the commu- 
nity in previous field activities. 


UNIT 3 


• The field worker must make sure that everybody in the group knows who 
everybody else is. including any visitor, and explain the purpose of the 
discussion to the group. 

• The field worker, or a colleague, should introduce the topics one by one 
to the group and get people to talk about the topics. Also, people should 
be encouraged to talk to each other. 

• The discussion needs to be kept on the topics of interest and everybody in 
the group should contribute to the discussion. 

• The field worker needs to avoid having one or two people talk all the 
time, by asking those who do not talk for their views and by explaining to 
the group the need to hear from everybody. 

• One person who understands the topics from talking to the field worker 
before the group discussion, needs to tape the discussion or take detailed 
notes of all the points that arise. 

• At the end of the discussion, the field worker must thank the people for 
their help and explain what will happen next w ith the information recorded. 

Forming focus group discussions or holding in depth interviews are usually preceeded 
by a meeting of the field worker with the community leaders during which a full 
explanation of the purposes for which the information w ill be used are made. Several 
visits may be necessary before the meeting is called. This helps to ensure that all those 
who can influence the success or failure of the exercise are present for concensus 
building. The community must be convinced of the usefulness of the exercise. This 
means (hat the field w orker must have good human relations and a know ledge of the 
traditional systems w ithin the community. 


MAIN POINT 2: HOW TO INTERVIEW PEOPLE 


Introduce the iden tlwt the way you approach people will affect their attitudes 
tow ards you. Use hoard or flipchart to write the answers. 
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How should you approach people when you want to ask questions? 

Allow spontaneous reactions from CMs first, then proceed: Bull* 


UNIT 3 


CMs' answers should include: 

Be humhle; ask for assistance and do not pretend to know things you do not know. 
Be honest: admit you need people’s help. 

Be modest: compliment people for any effort they show and acknowledge 
their capacities. 

Be aw are of the needs of other people: show' people how successful nutrition 
programmes will help them. 

Be patient; you will have to work with different people in order to achieve 
your objective: do not expect results, or information, overnight. 

Be flexible; try other ways of obtaining information if one way is unsuccessful. 

Be simple: avoid using complicated w ords. 

Be considerate: dress appropriately, and call at convenient times. 



Show Handout 3.2 “How to interview”. Summarize the discussion up to 
now. Then suggest that CMs use the handouts to help them with the 
following exercises. 


INTERVIEW ROLE-PLAY EXERCISE 
Mrs Mulenga tries interviewing 

The purpose of this exercise is to give CMs an opportunity to identify mistakes that 
may be made when trying to obtain information. 

Preparation 

I . Before this exercise, best the day before, you should select two CMs who, during 
the course, have shown that they are lively participants in discussions. 
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UNIT 3 


2. Decide, with them, who will play which of the two roles. Give them each a copy of the 
role play cards I and 2 with the dialogue for this exercise. You will see that one 
character's part is emphasized on one card, and the other character's part is emphasized 
on the other. Give each of the role players the appropriately emphasized card. 

3. Explain to the CMs that the two CMs will act out the dialogue as if one was 
interv iewing the other in real life. They may use props - a clipboard, a basket - if 
they wish. They may play the parts how they wish as long as they do not detract 
from the point of the exercise. 

4. Explain that they will read the "bad interview" right through first. They will read 
it again, stopping each time they come to a ruled line. Explain that, when everyone 
has fully discussed each part of the bad interview, the two CMs will read right 
through the 'good interview '. 

Acting the bad interview 

5. When you are ready for the exercise, give out copies of Handout 3.3 to the CMs. 

6. Explain that CMs will hear the "bad interview” right through first. Then, they will 
hear it broken down into the parts defined by the ruled lines on the handout. After 
each part they will discuss as a group what mistakes the field worker made. CMs 
should make notes on the discussion in the blank column of the handout entitled 
'‘Comments". 

Acting the good interview 

7. Then give CMs Handout 3.4. Explain to CMs that they will hear the "good 
interview" all the way through. If you feel it is useful, you (the CL) may also lead 
a discussion on this interview. 


A "bad interview": 


Comments 


Mrs Mulenga: 

Good morning. Mrs Oni. 

The government needs information 
about how you people feed your 
children, so I would like to ask you 
some questions. 

Mrs Oni: 

I'll try to help you but as you can see 
I'm rather busy. 1 have to go to the 
market in a few minutes. 


No personal introduction was made and 
there was no attempt to become 
acquainted. 

Mrs Mulenga emphasized what the 
government wanted rather than what the 
mother needed. 


Mrs Mulenga: 

Well I’m afraid I must have this 
information today and I can't come 
back later. 


Mrs Mulenga was unwilling to adapt her 
time to the mother's convenience. 
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Mrs Oni: 

What can I tell you? I'm only a hum- 
ble person. 

Mrs Mulenga: 


That's alright, we really know what's 
going on, but the government has to 
check on it from time to time. 

Mrs Mulenga was unwilling to admit that 
she needed help and information; she 
implied that she "knew it all". 

Mrs Mulenga: 

Now I suppose you feed your children 
mainly on maize porridge without 
anything added'.’ 

Mrs Mulenga asked a leading question, 
which led Mrs. Oni to respond as she 
expected. 

Mrs Oni: 

Well. I do my best, but at this time of 
the year there is hardly any food to be 
found around here. 

Mrs Mulenga: 

I'm sure there are some things to be 
found somewhere, but wait a minute 
while I write that down. 

Mrs Mulenga showed no interest in 
Mrs Oni 's problems, and embarrassed 
her by writing things down in her 
presence rather titan asking her 
permission or waiting until later. 

Mrs Mulenga: 

I haven’t got much time. Perhaps you 
could tell me what foods you eat which 
have a high protein content. 

Mrs Oni: 

I’m sorry. I don't understand what you 
mean. 

Mrs Mulenga was in too much of a hurry 
and used technical language which was 
not familiar to Mrs Oni. 

Mrs Mulenga: 

Well, nevermind. How much money 
does your husband earn every month? 

Mrs Mulenga asked very abruptly about 
a confidential matter such as the 
husband's salary. 

A "good interview": 



Mrs Mulenga: Good morning, Mrs Oni. my name is Mrs Mulcnga. I am from the 

Ministry of Agriculture, home economics division. I wonder if you 
could help me. I'm asking all the mothers in the village about the 
foods they use for feeding young children. Might 1 ask you too? 

Mrs Oni: I'll try to help you but as you can see I'm rather busy. I have to go 

off to the market in a few' minutes. 

Mrs Mulenga: I appreciate that you're busy Mrs Oni. with so many fine children to care 

for. I'd gladly come back at a more convenient time, but unfortunately 
I've got to get the information today. The questions won’t take a minute. 
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UNIT 3 


Mrs Oni: 

Mrs Mulenga: 

Mrs Oni: 

Mrs Mulenga: 
Mrs Oni: 


Whal can I tell you? I'm only a humble person. 

Of course but your opinion is important. Can I start by asking what's 
the main food you feed your children? 

Maize porridge. 

Thank you. And do you ever add anything to it? 

Well. I do my best, but at this time of the year there is hardly any 
food around here. 


Mrs Mulenga: I know it’s a problem, isn't it. I've got two children myself. Can 

you tell me if there are any other foods that you regularly give to 
your young children? 


Mrs Oni: Chick peas, pumpkin, eowpeas. 

Mrs Mulenga: Thank you very much indeed. That information was most useful. 

I'm very grateful. Oh. one final questions. Could you please tell 
me what job your husband does? 


Mrs Oni: B u s dri ver. 


Mrs Mulenga: Excellent. Thank you again Mrs Oni. I'll say goodbye now. 

Goodbye. 


► 


Conclude that the correct method of asking questions results in learning much 
more about family situations. 


MAIN POINT 3: COMMUNICATING AND EDUCATING 

You are trying to learn about the community. At the same time, community members 
want to understand your ideas for improving their lives. You have to be able to explain 
your views and the technical knowledge you are using. Common education techniques 
are important for this process. 

Education is a two-way process. The educator should both provide and receive 
information. Those being taught need to communicate their perceptions and views to 
the educator to ensure complete understanding of the topics. 
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II is an old truth that no matter how much you know, unless you can explain yourself 
you will appear to know nothing. Most of your w ork will be of greater value if you 
can develop your skills in talking to people. Talking to people is a central partofaCM's 
activities in the field and it is always worthwhile to try to improve communication skills. 


UNIT 3 


Introduce the idea that listeners and audiences have needs other than the 
information you as field worker wish to communicate. Start a discussion on 
the main points using the questions below. Use board or flipchart to write 
the answers from CMs. 


(iQjJ How do we find out what people feel is important ? 

Allow for spontaneous reactions from field workers first, then proceed: 

CMs - answers may include: 

• Give people the time to explain themselves - avoid rushing them. 

• Listen to w'hat people say. make sure you understand fully. Clarify re- 
sponses w'here the meaning is unclear. 

• Listen to concerns people have. 

Surprisingly, the fundamental lesson to learn about communicating is that you have to 
listen very carefully. 

/Bji What sorts of things do you need to know about people in order to com- 
municate well with them? 

Allow for spontaneous reactions from field workers first, then proceed: 

CMs' answers may include: 

• What their concerns are. 

• What they think is rew arding or good in life. 

• What their interests are. 

• What they feel they can do for themselves. 
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• What they tee] they cannot do for themselves. 

• What they think you might be able to offer. 


UNIT 3 


• What they think the future holds for them. 

• What they think of field work, whether it is useful or not to them. 

• What their background is. 

• What their position is in the community. 

• How much they know 1 about the subject you want to talk about. 



Distribute Handout 3.5 “Information needed about group for good 
communication ", to summarize this discussion. 


The last point on this list shows an important fact that we want to talk about subjects 
we choose. A field worker should not give a lecture to community members, or 
community leaders. This may have happened in the past. Nowadays we realise that 
successful field work springs from the concerns of the community. Field workers should 
discuss this with the community. 

The purpose of know ing these details about people is for the field worker to facilitate 
the learning that people may need to go through. If there are topics that CMs see as 
relevant, but about w'hich the community is ignorant, then obviously the community 
should also find out about it. 

Often, once people learn about a new idea, they see its relevance and want to do 
something. But this does not happen automatically. One way to help this happen is to 
talk to people in a way that takes their position and knowledge into account. 


Introduce basic concepts that are used in any kind of teaching, format and 
informal, for any group of people, whether children or adults, educated or 
non-educated. Use board or flipchart to write the answers from CMs. 
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When talking to a group of people, what can you do to make 
understanding easier for them? 

Allow for spontaneous reactions from field workers first, then proceed: 

CMs' answers should include: 

• Give people an outline of what you are going to talk about when you start. 

• Talk in practical terms, use examples with which people are familiar. 

• Use plain language, avoid technical words. 

• Give time for thought about the things you say. 

• Summarize the points you make as you go along. 

• Check with people that they understand you. 

• Summarize what you have said when you finish. 

It will take practice to remember all of these actions w hile you are talking. 



UNIT 


A 

* 


Distribute Handout 3.6 to summarise the discussion. Introduce the idea 
that working with adults requires techniques that take their position and know- 
ledge into account. Use board or flipchart to write the answers from CMs. 


Whaf special methods do you use when working with adults? 

Allow for spontaneous reactions from field workers first, then proceed: 

CMs' answers should include: 

• Make allowance for people's interests being different, describe problems 
from different viewpoints, and give a variety of examples. 
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UNIT 3 


ABOUT THE COMMUNITY 


• Allow enough time for people to express their own ideas and for you to 
understand them. 

• Compliment people for their ideas even when you disagree, and show 
them you are learning too. 

• Give lots of opportunities for people to contribute, making use of their 
experience of local matters. 

• Be polite at all times. 



Distribute Handout 3 . 7 “How to communicate with adults" to summarise 
the discussion. 


Recognise that your ideas for a project may need to change. Your audience has skills 
and knowledge, the people can offer information themselves and learn from one another. 
You should take time to incorporate their ideas into the topics you discuss. Learning 
does not depend on finishing all of the points you or the people wanted to talk about in 
one meeting. It is better to include ideas from the community in your plan and arrange 
another meeting. 
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BASELINE INFORMATION 

Baseline information describes the situation before a nutrition programme is 
implemented. This information is needed so that changes that take place, as a result 
of the programme, can be measured. Baseline information may also identify a problem 
or show the magnitude of a known problem requiring intervention. 


Sources of information 

1. Published information (surveys of population, nutrition surveys, agricultural 
surveys, health statistics, income and expenditure surveys). 

2. Local leaders (teachers, administration officials, chiefs or other prominent people) 
as well as community workers from different sectors who know about the 
community. Because of their position, they may help to get things done. 

3. Local voluntary agencies. 

4. The people themselves. 
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Be humble: 

Be honest; 

Be modest: 

Be aware 

Be patient: 

Be flexible; 

Be simple: 

Be considerate; 


HANDOUT 
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HOWTO INTERVIEW 

ask for assistance and do not pretend to know things you do not 
know, 

admil you need people’s help. 

compliment people for any effort they show and acknowledge their 
capacities. 

of the needs of other people; show' people how successful nutrition 
programmes will help them. 

you will have to work with different people and do not expect 
results, or information, overnight. 

try other ways of obtaining information if one way is unsuccessful. 

avoid using complicated words. 

dress appropriately, and call at convenient times. 
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ROLE-PLAY EXERCISE 1 : MRS MULENGA TRIES INTERVIEWING 
A bad Interview Comments 


Mrs Mulenga: 

Good morning. Mrs Oni. The government 
needs information, about how you people feed 
your children, so 1 would like to ask you some 
questions. 


Mrs Oni: 

I'll try to help you but as you can see I'm 
rather busy. 1 have to go to the market in a few 
minutes. 

Mrs Mulenga: 

Well I ni afraid 1 must have this information 
today and I can't come back later. 


Mrs Oni: 

What can I tell you? I’m only a humble person. 
Mrs Mulenga: 

That's alright, we really know what’s going 
on, but the government has to check on it from 
lime to time. 


Mrs Mulenga: 

Now' I suppose you feed your children mainly 
on maize porridge without anything added? 


Mrs Oni: 

Well, 1 do my best, but at this time of the year 
there is hardly any food to be found around 
here. 

Mrs Mulenga: 

I’m sure there are some things to be gotten 
somewhere, but wait a minute while 1 write 
that down. 


Mrs Mulenga: 

I haven't got much time. Perhaps you could 
tell me what foods you eat which have a high 
protein content. 

Mrs Oni: 

I’m sorry, I don't understand w r hat you mean. 


Mrs Mulenga: 

Well, never mind. How much money does your 
husband earn every' month? 
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Mrs Mulenga: 


Mrs Uni: 


Mrs Mulenga: 


Mrs Uni: 

Mrs Mulenga: 

Mrs Uni: 

Mrs Mulenga: 
Mrs Uni: 

Mrs Mulenga: 

Mrs Uni: 

Mrs Mulenga: 

Mrs Uni: 

Mrs Mulenga: 
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A GOOD INTERVIEW 

Good morning, Mrs Oni. My name is Mrs Mulenga from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, home economics division. I wonder if you 
could help me. I'm asking all the mothers in the village about the 
foods they use for feeding young children. Might I ask you too? 

I’ll try to help you but as you can see I’m rather busy. I have to go 
off to the market in a few' minutes. 

I appreciate that you're busy Mrs Oni w ith so many fine children to 
care for. I'd gladly come back at a more convenient time, but 
unfortunately I’ve got to get the information today. The questions 
won’t lake a minute. 

What can I tell you? I’m only a humble person. 

Of course but your opinion is important. Well, can 1 start by asking 
what's the main food you feed your children'.’ 

Maize porridge. 

Thank you. and do you ever add anything to it? 

Well. I do my best, but at this time of the year there is hardly any 
food around here. 

I know it’s a problem isn't it. I've got two children myself. Can you 
tell me if there are any other foods that you regularly give to your 
young children? 

Chick peas, pumpkin, cowpea. 

Thank you very much indeed. That information was most useful. 
I'm very grateful. Oh, one final question. Could you please tell me 
w hat job your husband does? 

Bus driver. 

Excellent. Thank you again Mrs Oni. I'll say goodbye now. 
Goodbye 
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INFORMATION NEEDED ABOUT GROUP FOR GOOD COMMUNICATION 

• What their concerns are 

• What they think is rewarding or good in life 

• What their interests are 

• What they feel they can do for themselves 

• What they feel they cannot do for themselves 

• What they think you might be able to offer 

• What they think the future holds for them 

• What they think of field work is il useful or not to them 

• What their background is 

• What their position is in the community 
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HOWTO MAKE YOURSELF UNDERSTOOD 

• Give people an outline of what you are going to talk about when you start. 

• Talk in practical terms, use examples that people are familiar with. 

• Use plain language, avoid technical words. 

• Give time for thought about the things you say. 

• Summarize the points you make as you go along. 

• Check with people that they understand you. 

• Summarize what you have said when you finish. 
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HOWTO COMMUNICATE WITH ADULTS 

Make allowance for people's interests being different, describe problems from 
different viewpoints, and give a variety of examples. 

Allow enough time for people to express their own ideas and for you to understand 
them. 

Compliment people for their ideas even when you disagree, and show them you 
are learning too. 

Give lots of opportunities for people to contribute, making use of their experience 
of local matters. 

Be polite at all times. 
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ROLE-PLAY CARD 1: FOR MRS MULENGA 


A bad interview 

A good interview 

Mrs Mulenga: 

Good morning, Mrs Oni. The government 
needs information. about how you people feed 
your children, so 1 would like to ask you some 
questions. 

Mrs Mulenga: 

Good morning. Mrs Oni. My name is Mrs 
Mulenga from the Ministry of Agriculture, 
home economics division, 1 wonder if you 
could help me. I'm asking all the mothers in 
the village about the foods they use for 
feeding young children. Might 1 ask you too? 

Mrs Oni: 

1* II try to help you but as you can see I'm 
rather busy. 1 have to go to the market in a few 
minutes. 

Mrs Oni: 

I'll try to help you but as you can sec I’m 
rather busy. I have to go to the market in a few 
minutes. 

Mrs Mulenga: 

Well I'm afraid I must have this information 
today and I can’t come back later. 

Mrs Mulenga: 

1 appreciate that you're busy Mrs Oni w ith so 
many line children to care for. I'd gladly come 
back at a more convenient time, but 
unfortunately I've got to get the information 
today. The questions won’t take a minute. 

Mrs Oni: 

What can I tell you? I’m only a humble person. 

Mrs Oni: 

What can 1 tell you I'm only a humble person? 

Mrs Mulenga: 

That’s alright, we really know what’s going 
on, but the government has to check on it from 
time to time. Now, I suppose you feed your 
children mainly on maize porridge without 
anything added? 

Mrs Mulenga: 

Of course but your opinion is important. 
Well, can I start by asking what's the main 
food you feed your children? 

Mrs Oni: 

Maize porridge. 


Mrs Mulenga: 

Thank you, and do you ever add anything to it? 

Mrs Oni: 

Well. I do my best, but at this time of the year 
there is hardly any food to be found around here. 

Mrs Oni: 

Well, I do my best, but at this time of the year 
there is hardly any food around here. 

Mrs Mulenga: 

I’m sure there are some things to be found 
somewhere, but wait a minute while I write 
that down. 1 haven’t got much time. Perhaps 
you could tell me what foods you cat w hich 
have a high protein content. 

Mrs Mulenga: 

1 know it’s a problem isn’t it. I’ve got two 
children myself. Can you tell me if there are 
any other foods that you regularly give to 
your young children? 

Mrs Oni: 

I’m sorry. I don’t understand what you mean. 

Mrs Oni: 

Chick peas, pumpkin, cowpea. 

Mrs Mulenga: 

Well, never mind. How much money does your 
husband cam every month? 

Mrs Mulenga: 

Thank you very much indeed. That 
information was most useful. I'm very grate- 
ful. Oh. one final question. Could you please 
tell me w hat job your husband does? 


Mrs Oni: 

Bus driver. 


Mrs Mulenga: 

Excellent. Thank you again Mrs Oni. I'll say 
goodbye now. Goodbye. 
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UNIT FOUR 

Food, nutrition, population 

and health 



Orientation 

Unit Four touches on the complex causes of nutritional problems. The content is limited 
to the causes and factors that are useful to field workers in planning their daily work with 
communities. 

The text does not provide a rigid view on the interactions of these factors. Instead, 
participants are expected to formulate their own views on the interactions. The process 
of formulation will show the variety of interactions that participants and community 
members perceive. 

The aspect of women’s contributions to community work is emphasised strongly. The 
Unit is intended to raise the participants' awareness of the role of women in development 
work, assuming that such a new view will make a large number of field activities more 
effective. 

The issue of population growth is given separate treatment in order to demonstrate to 
participants that they can meaningfully contribute to changes in the community. This 
section is limited to specific and appropriate action by the field worker. 

The CL may reduce this last part if there is not sufficient time for the benefit of discussions 
on problems related to household food security. Suggestions for reduction are marked in 
the text. Another possibility to reduce this section is to give handouts as reading assignments 
for the next day and discuss the issues briefly after the reading assignment. 
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UNIT 4 


OBJECTIVES 

Al ter completing this unit CMs will be able to: 

• formulate possible causes of malnutrition and poor food security in the 
community: 

• identify the role of women in producing and distributing food: 

• recall the value of community development in addressing problems with food 
security: 

• promote self-reliance in their communities; 

• promote ideas to lower population growth. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 

Handouts 4.1 through 4.16 

Suggested teaching time: 6 hours divided into 2- 3 hour segments w ith a 30 minute 
break in between. 


MAIN POINTS 

1 . Many factors influence the food security and ultimately nutritional status of people 
in the community. 

2. Groups in the community may be vulnerable to health problems because they have 
special needs or because the structure of society sometimes prevents them from 
getting what they need, 

3. The role of women in food production and distribution is vital but is often taken for 
granted and thus overlooked in programme planning. Community development 
activities can improve food security and also improve other aspects of life for the 
people. 

4. Unregulated population increase threatens to undo progress and achievements by 
communities both at family and at national level. 
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MAIN POINT 1 : CAUSES OF MALNUTRITION 



Distribute Handout -1.1 "The causes of nutrition related diseases”. 
Introduce the idea of causes of malnutrition, emphasising that there are 
many which can be categorised in different ways. 


UNIT 4 


A causal analysis of the problems of highest priority can he useful. It can help you 
gain the understanding of the relationships between the various factors that affect nutrition 
and the causes of nutrition-related health problems. 

Using the handout, point out that field activities can be focused on a set of causes at 
different levels which can result in malnutrition and death. The field worker will have 
to communicate an understanding of the causes that appear to be operating in the 
community. Point out that the community may have clear priorities for action on any 
of these causes, both before and after the field worker offers explanations. 



Distribute Handout 4.2 “Factors affecting inadequate nutritional status". 
Start the process of participants formulating causal factors from their own 
experience. 




Keeping in mind the differences between the different levels of causes, 
can you give examples of causes or factors that change nutritional status? 


Allow spontaneous reactions from CMs first. Discuss the possible place of each 
suggested cause or factor in the diagram on Handout 4.2. 

Draw the diagram and suggested causes on the blackboard. Continue recording CMs 
suggested factors and their positions in the diagram. Discuss apparently conflicting 
suggestions by asking the participants to clarify meanings and relationships between 
the factors. 


At the top of the blackboard write: 


Food Production 


Health 


Social 


Economic 

factors 


factors 


factors 


factors 


Enter suggested factors in the centre as appropriate 
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At the bottom of the blackboard write: 


UNIT 4 


INADEQUATE NUTRITIONAL STATUS 


Continue the process of discussing and recording until the main factors have been 
entered in the diagram. 


Remind participants that understanding causal factors can only be complete if 
the community has defined both the factors and the relationship between them. 




How can we ensure that we are recording the community's views on the 
causes of malnutrition? 


Allow spontaneous reactions from CMs first, then proceed: 

CMs answers should include: 

• Ask people in the community to suggest factors. 

• Use the same process of defining relationship as in this session. 

• Cheek whether the factors are mentioned as priorities by many people in 
the community. 

• Check whether the priority factors mentioned by the community can be 
used to formulate a question for community assessment. 

The understanding of causes allows the community and the field worker to agree on 
objectives for future programmes. 

There are a number of stages involved in the development of a nutritional deficiency 
disease in individuals. The stages are as shown below. The CL should discuss w'ith 
CMs each stage to facilitate their understanding of the causes of malnutrition and death. 
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Information sources needed for the assessment of nutritional status are as follows: 


1 INDIVIDUAL 

DEVELOPMENT OF NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCY DISEASE 

Well nourished 

1 

Adequate dietary, intake absorption and utilization 
Food insecurity 
Poverty emergencies 
Famines, etc. 

1 

At risk 

1 

▼ 

Inadequate dietary intake due to various causes 
or 

Impaired nutrient absorption and utilization 

Chronic 

malnutrition 

or 

Increased nutrient requirement due to various 

or 

physiological stages 

+ 

Acutely malnourished 

1 

I 

Depletion of tissue and body stores 

Altered biological, biochemical 
and physiological functions 

Deterioration in capacity of cells to function normally 
this coping mechanism breaks down 

+ 

Clinical symptoms 
Morbidity 

Dead 

Mortality 


The consequences of malnutrition are many and varied including the risk of death, 
risks of illness and disability, severe disability, reduced work capacity, impaired learning 
capacity and lack of care affecting interaction within the family and child development. 
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FOOD RELATED DATA 

HEALTH RELATED DATA 

Country level 

Individual level 

Country level 

Individual level 

Food balance sheets 

Dietary surveys 

Vital and health statistics 

Anthropometric, 
biochemical, clinical 

Approximate availability 
of food supplies per 
capita 

Estimated nutnent 
intakes of individuals and 
comparison with 
nutritional requirements 

Morbidity and mortality 
data on nutrition and 
nutrition related 
diseases and degree 
of nsk to the community 

Effects of nutrition on 
physical development, 
biochemical function and 
clinical signs and 
symptoms 


MAIN POINT 2: VULNERABLE GROUPS 


A 


Introduce the idea that different people in the community tune their own physiological 
nutrient requirements. Those whose health are most affected by sudden changes in 
the quantity and quality of nutrient supplied are regarded as vulnerable groups. 
Distribute Handout 4.3 “Factors affecting needs for nutrients". 




What "roups in the community are most likely to have health problems 
when food is expensive or unavailable ? 


Allow spontaneous reactions from CMs first, then proceed: 
CMs answers should include: 


• Young children including infants- 

they depend on others for food and they are growing quickly. 

• School children and adoleseenls- 

they are rapidly growing and in their formative years. 


• Sickchildren- 

they have higher needs and they do not ask for food. 

• Pregnant women and lactating women- 

pregnanl women have to provide the food needs of the baby growing 
inside the womb. Nursing mothers need extra food to make milk to feed 
their babies. Both groups have less time than before to arrange food 
themselves and they need to eat more. 

• Elderly people, they choose less of their own food and they need to give 
continuous attention to variety in the food they eat. 

• Disabled and the marginalized (the landless and the poor) - they are unable 
to access food easily or do not have the resources to buy food. 
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Refer CMs lo Handout 4.3 and go through the factors affecting food needs with them 
so that they know the reasons for each vulnerable group's special food needs. 


Explain that the causes discussed earlier affect certain groups differently from the 
majority. These people may also Ire vulnerable because they either have no 
access to or e xperience limited access to food resources in the t ommunity. The 
structure of society sometimes prevents them from getting what they need. The 
problems of the community may affect the health of. some much more than others. 
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UNIT 4 


Women and children are most vulnerable to malnutrition and a number of factors have 
been recognised as influencing the well-being of children and women. 


Consider the causes of malnutrition we have discussed, and explain what 

social factors make certain groups more vulnerable to health problems 

than the majority? 

Allow spontaneous reactions from field workers first, then proceed. 

CMs' answers should include: 

• The amount of money available is inadequate for needs. 

• Traditionally, males, who are heads of households may have first priority 
for food. 

• Women have a heavy workload and may not have time to prepare more 
than one meal a day for the family especially the young children. 

• Children have small stomachs and need frequent and nutrient dense meals. 

• Elderly women and men may not be able to prepare food for themselves. 
If they have no money to buy food, and happen to live on their own. they 
may develop malnutrition. 

• In many countries, disability is often scorned. Both women, men and children 
with disabilities face enormous problems because of these social attitudes. 

• Food tabtxis, restricting consumption of certain foods, such as eggs or 
fish by pregnant women and young children. 

• Inadequate health services. 

• Disease, for example, diarrhoea. 

• Poor sanitary environment. 
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The best way to control nutritional problems w ill depend on the most important factors) 
identified and these will differ from situation to situation. Whatever single solution is 
decided upon it will be necessary for the field worker to be aware of alternatives. 


UNIT 4 


The community will express which factors are considered the most important. The tield 
worker can help by showing connections between factors and reasons for programme designs. 
It may be necessary to approach the problem using multiple ways, some in which only 
behaviour modification is required while in others more radical interventions will be needed. 


CL should introduce Handout 4.4 "Activities to improve the well-being of 
^ women It describes several activities that can be carried out to improve the 
well-being of women and children. 


MAIN POINT 3: THE ROLE OF WOMEN 


Introduce the idea that women are very important contributors for food 
production. At the same time they are socially, and during pregnancy and 
lactation physiologically, at a disadvantage compared to other groups in the 
community. 




In your community, who are the people w ho produce food and are also 
responsible for feeding within families? 


Allow spontaneous reactions from CMs first, then proceed: 
CMs answers should include: 


• Women in general, including elderly women, pregnant and lactating 
mothers. 

• Children sometimes, especially the older girl-child kept out of school for 
productive work. 

Point out to CMs that the first answers to this question often ignore the magnitude of the 
contributions of women. Many times none of the answers refer to the multiple types of 
work of women. Point out that the contribution is forgotten in many cases because the 
agricultural work done by women is generally seen as part of their housework. Although 
agriculture is also a male domain, in some periods large contributions of women and 
children are often overlooked. 
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Which activities do women do in agriculture? 

Allow spontaneous reactions from CMs first, then proceed. 

CMs answers should include: 

• Women do most (up to three -quarters) of all agricultural work concerned 
with food production while the men are more involved in cash crop 
production especially tree crops. 

• They are responsible for weeding, and harvesting the crops in (he Helds. 

• They are responsible for establishing and maintaining home gardens. 

• They also have to process the food, for example, grind the maize. 

• They also raise small livestock for example, sheep, goats, rabbits. 

• They also have to carry their produce to (he market to sell. 

■ They are responsible for storing the seed so that they can plant again in 
the new season. 

• They also have to fetch w ater and fuel wood, cook food and teed their families. 

• Finally, they also have to care for their children and husbands. 

As field w'orker you will need to check what men and women do in your area for 
agricultural production and how much time they spend on these activities. The field 
worker is in a very' good position to help the community understand the important 
contributions from different groups. The ultimate goal is to ensure that men and women 
work together in partnership in the various agricultural productive activities since each 
one has its own role which complements the other. 


U N I T 4 




W'hal is the average time per day that women spend on these activities 
compared to men? 


Discuss the differences in time spent by men and women. Summarise (he views 
expressed by trying to imagine a usual day for the average woman and the average 
man in the community. 


* 


Introduce the idea that there are serious problems for the community if the 
contributions of women are not recognised. 
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What are the effects of neglecting women's contribution in their 
communities? 


Allow sponlaneous reactions from CMs first, then proceed: 
CMs answers should include: 


• When women farmers are not assisted by extension staff their crops may 
be smaller than what is possible; they will be less able to feed the children 
who rely more on the mother's time. 

• The level of malnutrition in children could increase and even women 
may become undernourished. 

• Most attention by extension services will go to male farmers who arc 
often more interested in growing commercial crops for sale rather for 
household consumption. 

Women's work is often recognized at the local level, w here families and communities know 
they cannot have fixxl without women. However, men too play an important complementary' 
role in household food and nutrition security at this level w hich must be recognised. 

Women's w ork in agriculture, however, still remains often unrecognized by government, 
policy-makers and extension services. Due to this, government continues to target 
resources, technology, and agricultural extension advice primarily to men. This practise 
needs to be reviewed such that the role of women in the food supply system is recognized 
and supported also through good policies. 


Introduce the idea that the work of all those contributing to food production 
needs to be recognised. There are specific actions field workers can take to 
promote this recognition. 


What can be done to correct this lack of recognition ? 

Allow spontaneous reactions from CMs first, then proceed: 

CMs answers should include: 

• Policy-makers in government must acknowledge, integrate and enhance 
the role of women in providing food for their families. 

• At the local level, more women farmers should receive help and training 
from agricultural extension officers to improve their skills in agriculture. 


* 
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• At the local level, women farmers should be trained as agriculturists, 
nutrition and health workers, to allow for integrated community 
programmes. 

• At the local level, women farmers should have access to simple 
technology, credit, and land on w hich to grow food. 

• At the local level, training programmes should make room for an increased 
number of women trainees in order to strengthen food security in the 
communities. 

• At the local level, both women and men should come together to discuss 
issues of food, nutrition and health, as well as community development. 
These meetings would help to integrate the capacities of all. and create 
conditions for everyone to solve the nutrition problems they may face as 
a community. 

• At the local level, there should be an increased campaign for raising 
awareness to educate the public especially the men on the significant role 
of women in food security and care of family and children. This will 
remove the bias of men tow ards women's role in productive activities. 
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CASE STUDY 

EQUAL BUT DIFFERENT: A PERSPECTIVE OF WOMEN FARMERS FROM 
THE AMALIMA COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION (ACDA) 



Provide CMs with copies of Handout 4.5 “Equal but different".* 


This Case Study will: 

1. Describe how culture was used to provide family and community values 
of mutual respect and cooperation. 

2. Describe the value of the contribution of women in the family and 
community. 

3. Describe how the effect of activities focused on food security helped trigger 
community action to improve other aspects of community life. 

4. Give CMs some time to read the case study on Handout 4.5 


Purpose 

CMs learn how a local community development association is addressing the problem 
of nutrition and food security, using cultural values. 


The Cave Study has been adapted from published informal ton for this course: "The hand that feeds the world: 
women's rides in global food security". 1993. World Fot*l Day AssAK'ialion of Canada. Ottawa. 
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UNIT 4 


Description of situation 

A local development organization ( LDO) works with about half-a-million rural people, 
farmers, in 8(X) areas to promote food security in their families and communities. 

Both women and men are communal farmers (working on land owned by the 
community). Most of this land is not very fertile and is often affected by drought. 

Most of the women are farmers who produce the food for their families and communities. 

Men are often in the cities searching for paid work to support their rural families. 

LDO's members focus not only on growing food, but also work to improve the health, 
education and other services in their areas. 

According to their culture and tradition, the women and men do different work but 
one cannot survive without the other. 

In their community, mutual respect and cooperation are the main driving principles for 
family units working together. 

Women are seen as a key force in community development because of their central 
role in the family as food providers and producers. 

Some of the "traditional" roles of women arc: bearing and raising children, and preparing 
and serving the food. 

Preparing fix id and managing the home is viewed as a sign of women's power and 
central role in the family. Without the women around, no one would eat. 

In their culture, women are highly valued, and the community values women who are 
strong, both physically and mentally. 

LDO's members go back into traditional culture to seek guidance. They believe that 
colonialism brought imported values of individualism which undermined the traditional 
model, by breaking down the integrity of the family, and hxiking down on the role of 
women as farmers and food providers. 

Apart from fanning, these women also have developed other programmes, for instance, 
small-scale business enterprises such as raising chickens or baking bread for the 
community. 

They also help each other to plough, plant, weed and harvest fixxl crops in rotation. 
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They also send members of their organization to training programmes in health, 
agriculture and pre-school management. 

Self-reliant “family groups" come together to form “village groups" and together build 
dams, dig wells, establish grinding mills and run retail shops. 

Mrs Nkomo, an energetic member of LDO reports: 

She and other members of her group struggled alone to try and feed their families by 
producing food on their small plots. They were so occupied with trying to survive a 
series of droughts that occurred in their villages and surrounding areas. They were not 
organized in the community, and everyone did things for their own families, in spite of 
their know ledge of traditional values of mutual respect and cooperation. 

In 1 989. several community development workers who worked in another village not 
very far from their’s visited them. They were interested in finding out how people 
here managed to survive the drought. Mrs Nkomo and two of her friends. Mrs Owusu 
and Mrs Olowolafe attended the community meeting. At that meeting, strategies to 
overcome personal family hardships by coming together, helping each other in turns, 
and respecting each other were discussed. After this meeting, Mrs Nkomo and her 
friends held their own local meetings to try' to gain support for the ideas they had 
learned from the first meeting w hen visitors came to talk to them. 

They felt it was necessary to form a local group to address their problems together. 

"After forming our group of five families, we helped each family, but we needed 
money. We met twice a week and wanted to find a way to raise money. We decided 
that each member would contribute 50 cents after each meeting. Once we reached 
about SI 10. we started a garden. 

We grow cabbage, beans, onions, tomatoes, maize and other greens. We w anted to 
grow' traditional foods that we could sell locally because they are so popular. The 
group now has five members, four women and one man. and when we make decisions, 
we all sit together. 

As women, we see our roles as being strong. We have power. We are doing well, we 
are determined, because of the vision w e have. We see our way forward, even in times 
of drought, because we have strength and confidence". 


UNIT 4 


After CMs have read the case study, introduce the basic ideas for action that 
everybody should share to be successful in chan flint; the food security of the 
people. 
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What are the most important principles of ACDA members in promoting 
food security? 


Allow spontaneous reactions from CMs first, then proceed: 


CMs answers should include: 


• Respect for the positive aspects in traditional culture, namely, mutual 
respect and cooperation among people. 

• Respect for and admiration for women and their agricultural roles. 

• Working together among families to solve local problems. 

• Producing food and food security are seen as community issues and not 
just for a few people. 

• Mutual respect for the roles that w omen and men perform in the community. 

• Food security for the families means establishing self-sufficiency for the 
family first, and then marketing surplus later. 

• Importance of food security as a beginning to lead to other improvements 
in the community. 


Introduce the idea that the basic principles shown in the case study also apply 
to other communities, including the ones when' the CMs themselves work. 




How does the approach of ACDA compare to your community work on 
food security issues? 


EXERCISE 

Steps 

1 . Allow CMs to break into small groups for a 30 minute in-depth discussion on the question. 

2. Encourage CMs coming from the same area to be in one group so that they can 
compare notes. 

3. Each group will have a Chairperson and a Recorder. 

4. The Chairperson w ill guide the discussion, w hereas the Recorder will note only 
the important discussion points, and report these back in the larger class group. 
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5. Encourage the CMs also to discuss Mrs Nkomo's story. 

6. Then ask them to come back and report the main points of their group discussions. 


UNIT 4 


7. Give more time to this section, if necessary, because CMs will learn more and 
belter, if they can relate the case study to their own situations back home. 


I in nul lice the idea tlial the basic principles shown in this case si inly can be 
summarised in such a way as lo explain them easily to Olliers, such as 
supervisors and colleagues in other field areas. 




What lessons can we learn from Mrs Nkomo's story? 


Allow spontaneous reactions from CMs first, then proceed: 


CMs' answers may include: 

• Pcxrr people can benefit from recognizing their collective power and work 
together to achieve common goals and solve local problems. 

• Self-reliance as a goal should help in mobilizing families to work together 
for community progress. 

• Growing green vegetables to satisfy the needs of the family is an important 
step in promoting good nutrition and beginning any food security' programme. 

• Marketing some of the surplus produce may be necessary' to raise money 
to achieve other family and community interests. 

• Women and men farmers should work together lo produce food for their 
families and communities and also raise healthy children which restores 
their dignity. 

Remind the CMs that these answers or statements summarise the experience from the 
case study. The statements are therefore particularly useful when they explain the 
issues of the role of women, community development and nutrition improvement to 
supervisors and colleagues. 

The CMs need to remember these points for good professional work. 


MAIN POINT 4: POPULATION AND NUTRITION 

One reason why there is much malnutrition in some countries, especially among young 
children, is because many families have more children than they can support. Many 
families have too little land or money to provide enough food for everyone. 
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Large families mean that the population inereases rapidly and contains a high proportion 
of children. In many countries, the population is increasing fasterthan food production. 
It is increasing faster than governments can provide jobs, schools, health services and 
water supplies. 

Population pressure on the land leads to environmental damage and migration, mainly 
from the rural to the urban areas. Due to this migration, there are too few jobs, houses 
and other facilities in many towns and cities. Population increases also because better 
and more widespread health services have successfully reduced child mortality. 

In this unit we discuss the relationship of population to food supplies and other resources 
at the family and community level, and the problems that arise when they are not in 
balance. We examine nutrition problems related to child spacing and teenage pregnancy. 
We explain how populations grow and the consequences of rapid population growth. 
More importantly, we examine w hat field w orkers can do to make rural people more 
aware of these consequences and how they can help these people to make careful 
decisions about matching family size to family and community resources. This is called 
population education. 


CL should write on the blackboard or flipchart the following statement: 
"Population education means giving people the knowledge, understanding 
and skills that encourage and enable them to plan theirfamilies according to 
the resources available to them at family, community and national level. " 
Explain that: Population education can be integrated into the work of field 
workers from the agriculture, health, education and community and rural 
development sectors. The close relationship of these workers to communities 
enables them to work with people in a practical and friendly way. 


We hope that we shall all learn from each other. This unit is given in the form of a case 
study and we hope that you will enjoy this w'ay of learning about nutrition and 
population. 


CASE STUDY PART 1: NUTRITION. FAMILY SIZE AND BIRTH SPACING 

Mr Mondo is an agricultural field worker who has been posted to Baganda village. 
Before he starts working with the fanners, he wants to learn about his new community 
and find out w hether there are problems and how the people would like him to help 
them. So. after he has been introduced to the people at a public meeting, he visits some 
of the families. 


Here is one of the homes that Mr Mondo visits. 



Distribute handout 4.6 "The Junta family ”. 
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Handout 4.6 is meant to show: 

• a poor family with a large number of malnourished young children. 

• a pregnant, tired and undernourished mother. 

• a father who has many problems. 




What do you see in the picture? 

CMs answers should include: 

• Mrs Junta is pregnant and looking tired and undernourished. 

• There are many, closely spaced and malnourished young children. 

• The family is poor. 

• Mr Junta is thinking about his problems 


Why do you think the children are malnourished? 

CMs answers should include: 

• There are so many children that there is not enough land or money or 
lime to work on the land and to prov ide sufficient food for them all. 

• Mrs Juma is too tired and busy to be able to feed and care well for so 
many children. 

• The home is poor and dirty so the children are often sick. When they are 
sick they eat very little and so they become weaker. 

• There is little age difference between the children so that none of them 
has been breastfed for long. Most mothers stop breast feeding when they 
become pregnant again. 

• Because Mrs Juma is undernourished her babies probably had a low birth 
weight. Low birth weight babies are more likely to grow poorly, become 
sick or die than babies with normal birth weight. 


Mr Mondo chats with Mr and Mrs Juma. He tells them that his wife gave birth to a 
lovely baby girl two days ago. Mr Juma congratulates him and says that he hopes that 
the child will grow into a beautiful woman. As they talk. Mr Mondo learns that 
Mrs Juma is just over 30 years old and has had 12 children. Two of the babies died 
when they were young. Mr Mondo then informs the family that his wife is about the 
same age as Mrs Juma but they have only 3 children with an interval of 2 and 3 years 
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in between each child. He also explain that since their resources were limited, they 
have no plans to have any other children but are using family planning techniques to 
prevent new pregnancy. All his 3 children are healthy and growing very well. There 
were no earlier deaths of children. 




How nitty frequent pregnancies affect a woman’s health and nutritional status? 


CMs answers should include: 


• She may become undernourished because pregnancy increases nutrient needs. 

• She may become undernourished because she has no time to build up 
stores of energy and nutrients between pregnancies. 

• She may become anaemic because the iron needs of pregnant women are 
much higher than normal. 

• In addition to the mother's health the risk for poor health of the children 
increases, particularly for the late born, when their number increases. 




Do you know any families like this? 


Have some CMs describe families like this which they know. 


One reason why the Juma children are malnourished is because their parents do not 
have enough food for so many children. In other words, the children are too many for 
the family's resources. 

Let us discuss the reasons why some parents have many children. 



Distribute Handout 4 . 7 "Factors which may influence family size”. 


Carry out Exercise 1 

1 . Arrange CMs in small groups. Have them read and discuss together Handout 4.7 
for 5-10 minutes. Then ask each group to: 

• check ( 17 ) those factors which they think affects family size is their own 

communities; 

• star ( * ) any factors which they think are changing in importance. 
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2. Discuss with all CMs together the facts which have been checked and starred. 

Mr Mondo feels sorry for the Junta family. He promises to return soon and try to help 
them. 


CASE STUDY PART 2: NUTRITION AND EARLY PREGNANCY* 


Mr Mondo visits more families. Some have similar problems to the Junta family. Some 
have other problems. For example, this is what he finds when he visits Mr and Mrs 
Akosa and their daughter. Tito. 



Distribute Handout 4.8 "The Akosa family". 


Handout 4.8 is meant to show: 

• a teenage ( 1 4 years old) girl who has had to leave school because she is pregnant: 

• her mother who is holding a baby, counting her problems and looking sad: 

• her father feeling sad. ashamed and worried. 


UNIT 4 


What docs Mr Mondo sec when he visits the Akosa family? 

CMs answers should include: 

• Tito is pregnant and crying. 

• Mrs Akosa has a young baby and is looking sad. 

• Mr Akosa is looking worried and ashamed. 

Why do you think Mr and Mrs Akosa are sad and worried? 

CMs answers may include: 

• because Tito is pregnant and has had to leave school: 

• because they have wasted money on Tito's education: 

• because they w onder w hat will happen to Tito in the future: 

• because they will have to care for another baby. 


• This part 2 of the Case study could be cut if there is not sufficent time. 
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UNIT 4 




What may be the nutritional consequences fur the mother and baby nf 
teenage pregnancy? 


CMs answers should include: 


• The teenage mother may become undernourished and anaemic because 
her nutrient needs are much higher than normal. She needs nutrients for 
her own growth, and for her baby. Later she needs nutrients to make 
breast milk. 


• If the mother is undernourished, her baby may have a low birth weight 
and have low stores of iron, vitamin A and other nutrients. 


Do you see girls like Tito? What other problems do they have? 

CMs answers may include: 

• They have to leave school and so cannot get further training or good jobs. 

• Sometimes their families send them away and they have to support their 
babies by themselves. Often these girls are poor and their babies 
undernourished. 




How can \lr Mondo and other field workers help the Akosa family? 


CMs answers may include: 


• They can encourage Tito to go to the antenatal clinic regularly so that her 
health and the health of her baby is checked. 

• They can advise Mrs Akosa to give Tito extra food so that she continues 
to grow and develop normally, and her baby has a healthy birth weight. 

• They can persuade Mr and Mrs Akosa to allow Tito to continue her 
education when the baby is born. Then, eventually, she can get a good 
job and help to support her baby. 

• They can tell Mrs Akosa how to protect Tito from unwanted pregnancies 
in the future. 


CASE STUDY PART 3: HOW COMMUNITIES GROW 

Mr Mondo continues visiting families, playing with children and learning about his 
new community. Many people give him and his wife useful advice on how to care for 
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their smallest daughter. Soon Mr and Mrs Mondo feel they are part of the Baganda 
community. Mr Mondo wants to help the people of Baganda especially those families 
who have malnourished children. 



Mr Mondo discusses the problem with his colleagues. Mr Ndiaye the family life 
educator (population educator) and Mrs Odaro the community nutrition worker. 


They both tell him that the main reason for malnutrition in Baganda is that people have 
many children but do not have enough land or money to provide food for them all. 


CL should write on blackboard or flipchart and draw the picture of a weighing 
scale. "Malnutrition is often due to an imbalance between the kind and money 
I resotttves) available to a family and the number of people that the land and 
money has to support". 


■ 




people 




■ ‘A . . 

resources 


Mr Ndiaye tells Mr Mondo that many parents in Baranga have large families. This 
means that the number of people in the community is increasing quite fast. He explains 
how a community grows. 



Distribute Handout 4.9 “ How a community grows each month " and explain 
(or ask a CM to explain) Handout 4.9. "Handout 4.9 shows what happens to 
the population of a particular community over one month. At the beginning of 
the month (for example 1st January ) there are 1,000 people in the community. 
Each month 5 babies are born and 2 people die. So at the end of each month 
there are 3 extra people. So, by the end of January, there are 1,003 people in 
the community. "Make sure all the CMs understand Handout 4.9. 


Distribute Handout 4. 10 “How a community grows each year" and explain 

A (or ask a CM to explain ) Handout 4. 10. "Handout 4.10 shows what happens 
to the population in the same community over one year. At the beginning 
of the year (for example, 1st January) there are 1,000 people". 
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If there are 5 births each month, how many births are there over a 
year? 

Answer: Sixty 


If there are 2 deaths each month, how many deaths are there over a 
year? 

Answer: Twenty-four 


How many extra people are there in the community at the end of the 
year? 

Answer: Thirty-six. 

So. hy the end of the year (for example at the end of December) there are 1,036 people 
in the community. 

We say that the yearly population growth rate in this particular community is 36 per 
1 .000 people. Or 3.6 per 1 00 people. Another way to say it is. “The yearly population 
growth rale is 3.6 percent". 

Mr Ndiaye tells Mr Mondo the yearly population growth rate for the country. 

Mr Ndiaye compares his country's growth rate to that of other regions in the world. 




UNIT 4 







Distribute Handout 4.11 “ Growth of world population” and explain (or 
ask a CM to explain) Handout 4. 1 1. “Handout 4.11 shows that the region 
with the biggest population is Asia but the region which is growing the 
fastest and so has the highest yearly population growth rate is Africa. It is 
estimated that the population of Africa will increase from about 600 million 
in 1987 to about 880 million in the year 2000 and to about 1,540 million in 
2025 ”. A Iso explains that the food production rate is growing at 1% which 
means that there would be chronic food shortages for a long time. 



Distribute Handout 4.12 "Glossary of terms used in population education”. 
This handout and discussion could be surpressed if insufficient time is available. 
A sk CMs to read it. Clarify the terms if necessary. Explain some reasons why the 
population growth rate in Africa is higher than it used to he: 

• Birth rates have increased due to less time or space between births, women 
starting childbearing at an earlier age. 

• Child death rates hare decreased because of more health care and better 
living conditions. 
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CASE STUDY PART 4: CONSEQUENCES OF POPULATION GROWTH 


Mr Mondo invites Mr Ndiuye and Mrs Odaro for a cup of tea so they can continue 
their discussion. He wants to learn about the consequences of a rapidly increasing 
population. Mr Ndiaye explains that it only causes problems if the resources in the 
family, community or nation are not increasing at the same rate. 

Consequences in the Family 

Mrs Odaro says that the Junta family is an example of a family with too few resources 
for family size. They do not have enough land and money to support so many children. 
They do not have enough time or energy to care for so many children. One consequence 
is that the children are hungry and malnourished. 

Mr Ndiaye compares the Junta family to the Olaolu family who have about the same 
amount of land andean grow similar crops. The Olaolu family has three children and 
the Junta family has ten. 



Distribute Handout 4. 13 “Family size-family burden ” 





As well as food, what other things do parents have to provide for their 
children? 

CMs answers should include: 

• love, security and attention: 

• shelter; 

• protection from disease; 

• clothing; 

• education. 


Of course. Mrs Juma hopes that all her children will grow up and give her and her husband 
great security in older age. But the reality in which she is living and the resources her family 
has available cannot guarantee this. Possibly, her children, when grow'n up will be worse 
off than she herself is now' and unable to provide as good security as she hopes to have. 

Age dependency ratio and population density 

Then Mr Ndiaye explains that when many parents have big families, there is a large 
number of children in the community compared to the number of adults. This places a 
big burden on the adults who have to provide food and other resources for everyone. 
More people have to live in the same space of land. 
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UNIT 4 



Distribute Handout 4.14 “The age dependency ratio ", Explain Handout 4. 14. 
“ The age dependency ratio ” which is one way of expressing the proportion 
of dependent people to productive working people in a community or nation. 
Of course, in most communities there are children under 1 5 years and people 
over 65 years who work and are productive. And there are some adults who 
are not productive because they are sick or unemployed”. 


Consequences in the community 




What may be the consequences in a community (or country ) of a rapidly 
increasing population? 


CMs answers should include: 


• not enough land and other resources to produce, or purchase, sufficient 
food for everyone: 

• not enough resources to provide all the extra schools, health facilities, 
extension services, water supplies, houses, etc. needed by the people: 

• not enough jobs for everyone: 

• people migrate in search of land and jobs. 


The consequences on land 

Land is one of the resources which may become insufficient when there is a rapidly 
increasing population. 

For w hat purposes is land needed? 

CMs answers may include: 

• for growing food and cash crops: 

• for raising cattle and other livestock: 

• for forests: 

• for housing and other buildings: 

• for roads: 
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• for factories: 

• for recreation. 


UNIT 4 


The cultived land area has increased at a much slower rate than total population. Newly 
cultived land needs careful management in order to protect loss of topsoil and prevent 
erosion. Small farm families are forced into marginal lands due to population pressure 
and soil erosion is a major problem with low levels of food production insufficient to 
feed farm families adequately. 



Distribute Handout 4. 15 “ More children - less land". Ask a CM to explain 
Handout 4.15 


Handout 4.15 illustrates the consequences of division of land ow ned privately by a 
family. It shows that the larger the family the more the land has to be subdivided if 
each child is to get a share. Similarly problems arise where land is owned by the 
community or by cultural or political authorities. In such cases, these authorities have 
less and less possibility to allocate lands to adult males settling on their own. 




What may happen in the rural areas when the population density 


increases.’ 


CMs answers may include: 

• Young people leave the land and migrate in search of jobs. 

• People use more intensive fanning methods in order to increase yields per acre. 

• People try to increase the area for cultivation by cutting down forests or 
using marginal lands, such as semi-arid areas or steep hillsides. 

• Many trees and bushes are cut down for fuelwood. 

• The number of livestock may also increase and lead to overgrazing. 

• The pressure on the available land may lead to land degradation and 
deforestation. 


Mr Mondo says that overgrazing, deforestation, using steep hillsides and overcultivation has 
caused serious soil erosion in some places. The destruction of forests has reduced the rainfall. 
This may be one of the most serious consequences of a high population growth rate. 

Demand for fuelwood is directly affected by population growth since this is the major 
source of inexpensive energy for heating and cooking by households in Africa. Although 
it is a renewable resource, excessive harvesting of fuelwood leads to deforestation. 
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Why is the problem of fuelwood more acute in the Sahel region of Africa? 

CMs answers many include: 


UNIT 4 


• Regular relocation every 10-15 years to areas still containing fuelwood is 
the only solution available to some of the village population in the area. 

• Harvesting trees for fuelwood is generally more environmentally 
devastating then clearing land for agriculture. 

The basic point is that population growth contributes directly to increased consumption 
needs and therefore exerts pressures upon resources. The field worker can assist the 
community to devise the appropriate response to resource degradation in using the 
natural resources available to them such as suggesting mixed cropping: trecplanting 
for fuelwood: planting on terraces and contour farming. 

The consequences for employment 

Another consequence in the community of a rapidly increasing population may be a 
high rale of unemployment. 


Why are many people in developing countries unemployed or not fully 
employed? 

CMs answers may include: 

• The population is increasing faster than jobs can be created. 

• Many countries are less industrialized and so have fewer employment 
opportunities than industrialized countries. 

• Many agricultural jobs are seasonal. 

• Where farms are getting smaller, fewer paid labourers are needed. 

The consequences for migration 

Mr Ndiaye says that shortage of land and jobs in some areas causes people to migrate 
to marginal lands, or to the cities in search of work. The population growth rate is 
higher in the cities than in the rural areas. 

What may be the consequences of many young people migrating to the cities? 

CMs answers may include: 

• Reduced farming hands which can lead to reduced food production. 
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• There is more land for the remaining people. 

• Rural areas lose strong young labourers. 


LIMIT 4 


• Money is sent home by the migrants although not always regularly. 

• Women have no-one. or only old relatives, to help them manage their 
families and farms. This may mean that farms are less productive and 
children get less care. 

• The cities become crowded, slums develop and unemployment increases. 
So poverty and undemutrition also increase. 

After finishing their tea. Mr Mondo. Mrs Odaro and Mr Ndiaye decide they should 
meet with the community leaders to discuss what they can do to help the community 
solve some of its problems. 


CASE STUDY PART 5: SOLVING NUTRITION AND POPULATION PROBLEMS 


Mr Mondo. Mrs Odaro and Mr Ndiaye meet the community leaders. They decide that 
the first thing they should work on together is reducing the amount of malnutrition 
among young children. 

They agree that an important cause of this and other problems is that many parents 
have more children than they can feed and support. 

They decide to help people understand how family size affects their lives and also the 
development of the community. They agree to encourage parents to plan their families 
according to their resources. 


How to reduce child deaths? 

Mr Odaro says that one reason why people have many children is because they fear 
that some of the children w ill die. "The first thing to do is to remove this fear by 
showing people how to keep children healthy", she says. 



Distribute Handout 4.16 “ The Okyere family" and explain Handout 4.16. 


Handout 4.6 tells about Mr and Mrs Okyere and their daughter Grace, aged 3 months 
and Amah aged 3 years. Mr and Mrs Okyere are worried because Grace is sick and 
they fear that she will die. They took her to the health centre. They waited for a long 
time before the nurse could see them. The nurse examines Grace and prescribes some 
medicines. She tells Mr and Mrs Okyere how to feed and care for Grace and her sister 
so that they will not become sick or undernourished. 
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UNIT 4 


Carry out Exercise 2 

1 . Ask CMs to make a list of things the nurse might advise Mr and Mrs Okyere to do 
to prevent Grace becoming sick again. 

CMs answers should include: 

• Breast feed Grace for not less than two years, and exclusively for the first 
six months of life. 

• Start giving Grace soft, safe complementary foods when she is about six 
months old: feed her several times each day as she becomes older. 

• Include energy-rich foods, such as oil or groundnut paste, and fruits and 
vegetables in Grace's meals. 

• Prevent Grace from getting an infection by: 

• making sure she receives all her immunizations: 

• protecting her food, water and utensils from dirt and flies: 

• check that Grace is growing well by monitoring her weight on a 
growth chart: 

• give Grace plenty to drink if she is sick and continue to feed her. 
Bring her back to the health centre if she does not recoverquickly. 

2. After 10-15 minutes, discuss the answers together. 




In what other ways can Mr Mondo and his colleagues encourage people 
to plan their families according to their resources? 


CMs answers should include: 


• Help people to make careful decisions about family size. 

• Encourage people, especially girls and women, to become well educated 
so that they can easily learn how to have a healthy family. 

• Encourage husbands and wives to discuss and plan their families together. 

• Tell people w here they can get help if they w'ant to plan their families. 
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Discuss these and other answers together: 




How to help people to make careful decisions about family size ? 


Field workers can help people make careful decisions about the size of family they 
want and how often to have children by: 


• providing opportunities for people to discuss the type of life they want for 
themselves and their families: 

• warning people about the problems which might arise if there is not enough land, 
food and money to support all the family in a comfortable life; 

• there is little space between pregnancies: 

• there are too many people in the community for the schools, health centres, jobs. etc. 


UNIT 4 




How to encourage education? 


When people are well educated it is easier for them to get new information and ideas 
about raising a family and having a comfortable life. It is easier for them to know how- 
many children their farm or wages can support. It is also easier for them to understand 
that a community needs a proper balance of productive adulLs to children and old people. 


In most places, girls have less education than boys. This is a pity because women do 
much of the work of raising and feeding the family. Well educated women often prefer 
to have a few healthy w ell educated children rather than a large family: when they are 
very young they often want to work for a while instead of starting a family. 




How can field workers encourage people to become better educated? 


CMs answers may include: 


• Encourage parents to send all their children to school for as long as 
possible. 

• Encourage people to attend literacy and adult education classes. 

• Arrange child care centres so that women can leave their children and 
can attend these classes. 
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UNIT 4 


How to encourage discussions on family matters ? 

As people become more educated, husbands and wives find it easier to discuss their 
ambitions for their lives and for their children's lives. They find it easier to discuss 
together how many children they want and when they want them. 


. p i| . How can field workers help husbands and w ives (o discuss family matters 

together? 

CMs answers will vary from place to place. Discuss their suggestions and 

decide w hich are feasible. For example: 

• tell people w here they can get information and help about family planning 
(for example, maternal and child clinics, family planning services): 

• tell people what services these places offer: 

• tell people what sorts of family planning methods exist and their 
advantages and disadvantages. 

After Mr Mondo, Mr Ndiaye and Mrs Odaro have discussed these things with the 
community leaders. Mr Mondo feels more confident that he can be useful to the families 
with whom he works. The next day he returns to the Junta family. 

In what ways can Mr Mondo help the Juma family? 

CMs answers may include: 

• Advise the family how to get more food and cash crops from their smal I farm. 

• Discuss the best way to feed the children using the foods available to the family. 

• Advise Mrs Juma to eat as well as possible w hile she is pregnant, and to 
attend the clinic so that she remains healthy and her baby has a healthy 
birth weight. 

• Advise the Juntas how they can prevent further pregnancies if they wish. 

• Encourage them to take their young children for immunizations and 
growth monitoring. 

• Advise the family how to protect the children from diarrhoea and other 
infections, and how to care for them when they are sick 

Decide w hich suggestions are most feasible in the areas where the CMs work. 
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THE CAUSES OF NUTRITION RELATED DISEASES 


Symptoms and signs 


Nutrition-related 
diseases and early 
death or disability 


Immediate causes 


Inadequate dietary intaki 






Disease 


Underlying causes 


Food insecurity 


Inadequate 

“Care" 


Inadequate 
prevention and 
control of diseases 


Control and 
management of 
resources 
human, economic 
and 

organizational 


Political and Ideological superstructure 


Economic structure 


Potential Resources 
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FACTORS AFFECTING INADEQUATE NUTRITIONAL STATUS 


Food Production 


Health 


Social 


Economic 

(actors 


factors 


factors 


factors 


INADEQUATE NUTRITIONAL STATUS 
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FACTORS AFFECTING NEEDS FOR NUTRIENTS 

A nutritionally adequate diet is one in which all nutrients are present in sufficient 
amounts for the body's needs. Information about food needs allows us to identify 
vulnerable groups within the family who may need special attention. 

Factors influencing food needs are shown below. 

Rate of growth 

The rate of growth is most rapid during the first five years of life and creates a high 
demand for all nutrients, for example, a baby doubles its birthweight in its first six 
weeks. Malnutrition during this period may affect long-term physical, and even mental 
development. Nutrient requirements in proportion to body size are much higher at this 
time than in later life. Thus children, particularly up to five years, have higher food 
requirements than adults in relation to body size. 

Pregnancy 

Pregnancy increases the mother's need for food by about 15%. If the mother is 
malnourished before and during pregnancy, then she is likely to produce a baby of 
low birthweight who has a higher chance of dying young. If her diet is inadequate in 
pregnancy only, her baby may be of normal birthw eight but she herself is likely to 
suffer nutritional disorders. This may increase her risks at childbirth and may affect the 
success of breastfeeding. 

Lactation 

To produce sufficient breast-milk without reducing her own body reserves, a mother 
needs to increase her food intake by about 25%. Extra fluid is also important for 
successful lactation. 

Physical activity 

The more active a person is. the more energy he or she needs. In a rural subsistence 
community, there may be marked differences in energy expenditure at different times 
of the year. When land is being cleared and prepared for planting, energy expenditure 
is high. This may also be a time of low food availability, the 'hungry' season, so that 
people who are working hard may lose weight as they use their body store of fat. 

Sickness and convalescence 

Infection increases the need for nutrients and yet appetite is often lost during a period 
of sickness. If the previous diet has been poor, serious malnutrition can result. Measles, 
for example, or repeated attacks of diarrhoea in an already malnourished child, can 
lead to protein-energy malnutrition. Diarrhoea also results in water loss from the body. 
Dehydration occurs easily in infants and can result in death if not properly and promptly 
treated. During convalescence there is extra need for nutrients to recover w eight and 
nutrient loss. 
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ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE THE WELL-BEING OF WOMEN 


Water and sanitation 
activities 



Better food 
processing 


Better food 
storage 


Agroforestry 


Fuel-efficient 

stoves 


T 1 



Household food security | 



Household fuel security 



Alleviation of workload and/ 
or better health for women 
and children 

(Household Environment) 


Promotion and/or 
facilitation of breast- 
feeding 


Formal + non-formal 


The well-being ot women and children 



education, advocacy * 


(health, nutrition, education, etc.) 


immunization, etc. 

social mobilization 


> 




Reduction of child mortality 


*ORT means oral rehydration therapy 
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EQUAL BUT DIFFERENT: A PERSPECTIVE OF WOMEN FARMERS FROM 
THE AMALIMA COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION (ACDA) 

Description of situation 

A local development organization (LDO) works with about half-a-million rural people 
and farmers, in 800 areas to promote food security in their families and communities. 

Both women and men are communal farmers (working on land owned by the 
community). Most of this land is less fertile and is often affected by drought. 

Most of the women are fanners who produce the food for their families and communities. 
Men are often in the cities searching for paid w ork to support their rural families. 

LDO's members focus not only on grow ing food, but also work to improve the health, 
education and other services in their areas. 

According to their culture and tradition, the women and men do different work but 
one cannot survive w ithout the other. 

In their community, mutual respect and cooperation are the main driving principles 
for family units working together. 

Women are seen as a key force in community development because of their central 
role in the family as food providers and producers. 

Some of the "traditionar roles of women are: bearing and raising children, and 
preparing and serving the food. 

Preparing food and managing the home is viewed as a sign of women's power and 
central role in the family. Without the women around, no one would eat. 

In their culture, women are highly valued, and the community values women who are 
strong, both physically and mentally. 

LDO's members go back into traditional culture to seek guidance. They believe that 
colonialism brought imported values of individualism which undermined the traditional 
model, by breaking dow n the integrity of the family, and looking down on the role of 
women as farmers and food providers. 

Apart from farming, these women also have developed other programmes, for instance, 
small-scale business enterprises such as raising chickens or baking bread for the community. 

They also help each other to plough, plant, weed and harvest food crops in rotation. 

They also send members of their organization to training programmes in health, 
agriculture and pre-school management. 

Self-reliant "family groups" come together to form "village groups" and together build 
dams, dig wells, establish grinding mills and run retail shops. 
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Mrs Nkomo. an energetic member of LDO reports 

She and other members of her group struggled alone to try and feed their families by 
producing food on their small plots. They were so occupied with trying to survive a 
series of droughts that occurred in their villages and surrounding areas. They were not 
organized in the community, and everyone did things for their own families, in spite of 
their knowledge of traditional values of mutual respect and cooperation. 

In 1 989. several community development workers who worked in another village not 
very far from their's visited them. They were interested in finding out how people here 
managed to survive the drought. Mrs Nkomo and two of her friends Mrs. Owena and 
Mrs Olowolafe attended the community meeting. At that meeting, strategies to overcome 
personal family hardships by coming together, helping each other in turns, and respecting 
each other were discussed. After this meeting. Mrs Nkomo and her friends held their 
own local meetings to try' to gain support for the ideas they had learned from the first 
meeting when visitors came to talk to them. 

They felt it was necessary to form a local group to address their problems together. 

"After forming our group of five families, we helped each family, but we needed money. 
We met twice a week and wanted to find a way to raise money. We decided that each 
member would contribute 50 cents after each meeting. Once we reached about $ 1 1 0. 
we started a garden. We grew cabbage, beans, onions, tomatoes, maize and other 
greens. 

We wanted to grow traditional foods that we could sell locally because they are so 
popular. The group now has five members, four women and one man. and when we 
make decisions, we all sit together. As women, w'e see our roles as being strong. We 
have power. We are doing well, we are determined, because of the vision we have. We 
see our way forward, even in times of drought, because we have strength and 
confidence”. 
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THE JUMA FAMILY 
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FACTORS WHICH MAY INFLUENCE FAMILY SIZE 


Social 

1 . Children provide security for their parents in their old age. 

2. People get much joy from children especially when the children are young. 

3. Parents want at least one son so that he can inherit the family land, business or name. 

4. Husbands and wives do not plan together how many children they want. 

5. Women have little say in deciding family size. 

6. A large family strengthens the security of the marriage for the wife. 

7. Men consider that large families arc proof of their manliness. 

8. People believe that they have a higher social status if they have many children. 

Economic 

9. Children can help with the family farm or business, or in the home. 

10. Children can earn money to supplement the family income. 

Educational 

1 1 . People are not aware of all the disadvantages of a large family. 

12. People do not realise that they may need to save for their family's future. 

1 3. People may not know how to avoid conceiving children. 

14. People do not know w here to get help if they want to plan their families. 

Demographic 

15. In places where many young children die. people have large families to ensure 
that some children will survive. 

1 6. Girls start to have children at an early age which means that they have a longer 
period for child bearing. 

Course member 's task 

• Discuss these factors in your group for minutes. 

• Check ( V) those factors which you think affects family size in your own 
community. 

• Star (* I any factors which you think are in the process of changing in importance. 
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THE AKOSA FAMILY 
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HOW A COMMUNITY GROWS EACH MONTH 


1 000 people in the community 


Every month there are: 
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HOW A COMMUNITY GROWS EACH YEAR 


1 000 people in the community Every year there are: 



36 additional people in the 
community 
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GROWTH OFWORLD POPULATION BY REGION 



World Africa Asia L. America Developed 

countries 
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GLOSSARY OFTERMS USED IN POPULATION EDUCATION 

1 . Population The number of people living in a certain place at a given time. For 
example, in Zimbabwe in 1988. 

2. Population density The number of people per unit of land area. For example, the 
number of people per square kilometer. 

3. Migration The movement of people across a specified boundary for the purpose 
of setting up a permanent or temporary home. 

4. Dependency ratio The ratio of economically dependent people to economically 
productive people. This is usually expressed as "the number of children aged 0-14 
years plus the number of old people aged 65 years and over for every 1 00 adults 
aged 1 5-64 years". 


5. Crude birth rate The number of babies bom alive in a year in relation to the total 
population. It is called “crude" because it is related to the whole population and 
not to a specified group such as child bearing women. 

Nnmher of live hirths 

Crude birth rate = 

Total population 

It is usually expressed as the number of births per 1 000 people. 

6. Total fertility rate The average number of children born alive to a women during 
her reproduction years if the current fertility conditions continue to prevail. 

7. Crude death rate The number of deaths that occur in a year in relation to the 
total population. 


Number of live deaths 

Crude death rate = 

Total population 

It is usually expressed as number of deaths per 1000 people. 

8. Infant mortality rate The number of deaths of children aged under one year in 
a year in relation to the total number of live births. 

9. Maternal mortality rate The number of women who die as a result of pregnancy 
and child bearing in a year for every 100,000 live births in the same year. 

10. Average age at first childbirth The average age at which females give birth to 
their first child. 

1 1 . Population grow th rate The rate at which a population increases (or decreases) in 
a year usually expressed as a percent of the population at the beginning of the year. 
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FAMILY SIZE - FAMILY BURDEN 



More children means bigger burden 
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THE AGE DEPENDENCY RATIO 


4.14 


The age dependency ratio is the number of children (aged 0-14) plus the number of 
old people (aged 65 years and over) for every 1 00 adults (aged 1 5 -64 years) 


65 years and over 



15-64 years 


Most of the 1 00 people at the bottom of the picture are productive workers and most of 
the 120 people on the top are dependent on them. 

In this community the dependency ratio is 120. 
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MORE CHILDREN - LESS LAND 
Land owned by a family must be divided among their children 





This situation worsens with succeeding generations 
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UNIT FIVE 

Recognizing and writing 
good objectives 
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UNIT 


Orientation 

Unit Five provides criteria for writing project objectives. The skill dealt with in this 
Unit is also applicable to situations outside field projects. 

In the project managment context, objectives are placed between problem assessment 
and activities in field work and subsequent impact evaluation of the work. They constitute 
the acknou ledged basis for programme implementation and evaluation. 
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OBJECTIVES 

After completing this Unit CMs will be able to: 

• Distinguish between a programme goal anti a project objective. 

• Define an objective. 

• Describe the characteristics of clearly written objectives. 

• Write objectives for their own projects. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 

Handouts 5. 1 through 5.5 for distribution. 
Suggested teaching time: 3 hours 


MAIN POINTS 

1 . A programme goal is a general statement of the changes you hope to achieve 
working for, and with, the community. An objective is a statement about what 
you hope to achieve by carrying out one or more specified activities. This 
achievement will be a change in behaviour on the part of the participants. An 
objective is detailed enough to allow' for planning work activities. An objective 
must be measurable so that you can evaluate the effect of your w ork. 

2. The characteristics of clearly written objectives are: SMART 

• Specific 

• Measurable 

• Attainable 

• Realistic 

• Time based 
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MAIN POINT 1 : GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Three different groups of people need a clear understanding of what is being done, 
and why. in field work activities: 



UNIT 5 


• As field worker you need to know exactly what you should do and why. so that 
you can make the best possible use of your time, and clearly see what resources 
you will need. 


• The community needs to know how you are working with them to solve the 
problems that you have identified together. 

• Your supervisors need to know what you are doing so that they can monitor 
what is happening and provide you with adequate support. 

Experience has shown that the language you use in everyday conversation to describe 
what you are doing is often too vague to use as a basis for detailed planning. 



Distinguish between a goal and an objective. Distribute CMs to Handout 
5. 1 “Project objectives for Markafi district” and have CMs read the infor- 
mation about Markafi District. 


What does the supervisor w ant to happen as a result of this programme? 

CMs should answer: 

• Reduce the loss of grains from storage. 

This type of general statement is called a Programme Coal. It is something to aim 
for. but is not detailed enough for planning activities. It does not give any information 
about how the loss will be reduced, or by when, or by how much. 

A Programme Goal is a general statement of the changes you want to achieve for. 
and with, the community. The Programme Goal shows the community and colleagues 
you work with the overall intent of your work. 

This programme goal should be the result of discussions within the community. It 
must be agreed upon before details of specific projects are decided. Without a discussion 
it is not certain that people in the community will agree with the programme purpose. 
In this example, people may have decided that selling their grain is more important 
than trying to reduce storage losses. 

Usually there is only one. or a couple of goals, for each programme. When there are 
several options, choice and prioritization of the goals arc necessary. 
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A Project Objective is a statement of the measurable change you hope to achieve for 
any aspect, large or small, of the programme. A Project Objective is detailed enough 
to be used in planning and evaluation of your project activities. Usually there is only 
one. or two Project Objectives for each project. However, there may be several projects 
within any one programme requiring specific objectives. 



Distribute Handout 5.2 “Programme goals and project objectives’’ 
summarises this information for CMs. 


^ Refer CMs again to Handout 5. 1 . 




After discussion, the community has agreed that rats are a very 
important reason for losses of grain. What could the objective of your 
project be? Try to make the change you want to see clear, and 
measurable. 


CMs answers could include activity based ones: 

• Fanners will repair their granaries. 

• Farmers will make their granaries safe against rats. 

• Farmers will build new granaries. 

CMs answers could include output based ones: 

• More repaired granaries are in the community. 

• More granaries are safe against rats. 

• New granaries are available in the community. 

Note to CL: There are many other projects possible within this programme goal. 

These objectives each identify a measurable result that you expect from the project. In 
the first example you can count the number of repaired granaries. In the second the 
number of granaries that are rat-proof. In the third, you can see the number of farmers 
who build new granaries. 

The important difference between a Programme Goal and a Project Objective is 

the fact that a Project Objective must be measurable. The field worker must know 
from the Project Objective how r to measure the change that happens and how much 
change is seen as necessary for the project to be considered successful. 
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MAIN POINT 2: CHARACTERISTICS OF OBJECTIVES 

Objectives need to be more than measurable for planning to be carried out. A project 
is planned over a specific time period, so you need to decide how much change can be 
expected in this time. Also, you need to identify where or among whom the change 
will take place. 
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Refer to Handout 5.2. Explain the characteristics of correct objectives. 
Emphasize to CMs that clearly written objectives are SMART. 


Specific: What do people agree needs to be changed, based on discussion 

with people involved and the problem they have identified. 

Measurable: What can be observed to show the change. This is essential for 

project objectives where field workers need to show what changed 
in the situation of people. 


Attainable: The target of achievement can be met w ithin the time frame. 

Realistic: How much change can be expected in the time available. Essential 

for project objectives where we need to know whether the amount 
of change was worth the effort. 


Time-based: What period is needed to achieve a meaningful change. Information 

comes from the programme design and funding available. 


In this way objectives provide standards which allow you to say whether the activity 
w r as completed successfully for problems that were agreed on as being important to 
solve. Such standards will help in achieving good quality field work. 






Is the statement “ Markafi District farmers will build new granaries” a 
correct objective? 

CMs should answer: 

■ No. 

Why is it not a correct objective ? 

CMs should answer: 

• It is measurable, new granaries can be counted. 
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• However, there is no time standard, you do not know when the granaries 
should be built. 

• Without a clear idea of the time standard, or how many farmers would be 
involved, you cannot say whether the objective is realistic. 

• It is not specific because the programme goal is to reduce grain losses. 
The granaries must be rat-proof, not just new. 




Would the statement, “ Within six months, 25 percent of the farmers of 
Markafi District will build new granaries which are rat-proof. ” he a 
correctly written objective? 


CMs should answer: 


Yes, because: 

• It is specific - the farmers are identified and they are to build new rat- 
proof granaries. 

• It is measurable - you can count the granaries that are rat-proofed. 

• it is attainable because the specific numbers can be completed within the 
stipulated time. 

• It is realistic - because 25 percent seems reasonable. 

• It is time based - w ithin six months. 

When you are talking with your communities to arrive at an agreement about what 
should be done, your conversation will be in general terms. But for planning purposes 
you should speak in terms of objectives. Remember: Objectives should be SMART. 

If this is not done, your plans will go astray. Results cannot be measured, budgets will 
be overspent, resources will not be there when needed, and reports describing progress 
will be rejected by your supervisor because they are not precise enough. Think about 
Mr. Mw ale the well intentioned but failing field worker mentioned in Unit I . 


EXERCISE: WRITING OBJECTIVES CORRECTLY 

1. Divide CMs into groups of three or four and distribute to them Handout 5.3 
"Baseline information report for Waa location 5.4 “Examples of objectives ”, 
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2. Allow CMs ten minutes to read both the letter and the baseline information sheet 
forWaa location. 

3. Allow CMs 30 minutes to discuss and to write their project objectives for the 
programmes in Waa location using the second page of Handout 5.3 and Handout 
5.4 as examples. 



You must emphasize that when working in the communities all objectives put forw ard 
can only be considered realistic and practical if mention is made by CMs of 
cooperation with the local community. It is most important for CMs to consult the 
local community at every step of the work. Field programme management can 
only be successful if the community supports, and is actively involved in, the 
programme. 

4. Bring all CMs back together for a class discussion of group answers which will be 
presented one at a time by each group. Go through each answer in the same way 
as you did w ith the example in the previous unit. This means that each proposed 
objective should be checked by the class to see if it is: 

• specifically described 

• measurable 

• attainable 

• realistic 

• time-based 


Handout 5.4 should be used as basis for this discussion and give examples of correctly 
written objectives. Use Handout 5.4 for class discussions after the exercise on writing 
correct objectives. 

Note that Unit Six shows examples of activities associated with similar project objectives. 


The following table shows examples of possible project objectives with 
associated activities. The activities listed are only a selection of the larger 
number needed to meet the project objectives. 


A 


Distribute Handout 5.5 “Selecting Project Activities” and use the examples 
to demonstrate to CMs the variety of project activities that can be formulated 
from one objective. The choice of activity to implement depends on the 
nature of the community problems, the people ’s reaction to them, the stage 
of learning about the problem, the expectations for cooperative work, the 
roles of women and men, and many other factors of this kind. 
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5 

SELECTING PROJECTS ACTIVITIES FROM OBJECTIVES 


Project Objectives 

Project Activities 

Reduce the level of grade 1 goitre 
among young women by 20 percent 
by the end of the year. 

• Within three months, meet with all local shopkeepers, explain 
the benefits to the community that will come from their 
stocking iodised salt, and get all of them to agree to do so. 

• Organize meetings fora least a quarter of the young women 
to show the cause of goitre and the treatment for it. Do this 
within three months, using the local women s club. 

Reduce by 50 percent the number 
of infants in the community 
receiving only one meal a day by 
the end of the year. 

• Organize a meeting with all the coffee growers so that they 
are aware of the problem and begin to help to solve it. Do 
this within three months. 

• Organize a demonstration on correct infant feeding practices 
for at least half of those coflee workers who have infants or 
who are pregnant. Do this within three months. 

Increase by 10 percent the amount 
of food energy received by infants 
in the home by the end of the year. 

• Organize a senes of demonstrations over a period of six 
months for at least half of the parents of infants in the area 
to show them correct infant feeding practices. (This activity 
can be combined with the one above.) Concentrate on 
getting them to increase the amount of food given by at 
least one-third. 

Reduce the level of grain losses from 
storage in home stores by 15 percent 
over two years of project 
implementation. 

• Meet with the schoolteacher and explain why the community 
needs rat-proof storage. Explain how a rat-proof store is 
needed to demonstrate to the community. Tell him he will 
be shown how to build it. and get him to agree' to do so, with 
the help of his pupils, within three months - organize a 
series of demonstrations tor all local people with stores to 
show them howto rat-proof their granaries. Run these over 
a six-month period alter the school has built the model store, 
and concentrate on stressing the benefits of rat-proofing as 
well as how to build them. Get at least half of them to agree 
to build rat-proof stores. 

• Discuss with all the local traders, and possibly the 
cooperative office, the need for building materials which will 
arise from the demonstrations. Do this when you begin the 
series of demonstrations. Get them to agree to stock the 
needed materials. 

Increase by 25 percent the access 
by women in the community to local 
stores selling food. 

• Organize a series of meetings lor all local people without 
stores on the importance of building good stores. Runthese 
at the same time with the store improvement meetings using 
the same model store built by the school. Get at least 50% 
of the people to agree to build stores. 

Increase by 100 percent the total 
weight of dried vegetables stored by 
local women by the end of the next 
year 

• Meet with the officers of the local cooperatives and explain 
how the community would benefit from a vegetable dryer. 
Get them to agree to building the dryer within nine months, 
telling them you will show them how. 

• Organize a series of meetings with the women's club on the 
importance of dried vegetables in the hungry season and 
the correct method of drying. Do this over a one-month 
period after the model dryer has been built. Get at least 
half the women to agree to dry some vegetables. 
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UNIT SIX 

Community change 


UNIT 6 


Orientation 

Unit Six offers participants explanations of community responses to their work. The 
field worker will at times have difficulty understanding responses from the community to 
suggestions for educational work or project designs. This Unit provides one approach in 
interpreting communication from the community to deal with such difficulties. 

At the same time, the field w orker has to be able to communicate professional points of 
view to the community. Explanations of problems and proposed actions should be 
presented effectively. Unit Six provides information on basic communication skills. 

This unit limits the explanations to commonly used criteria for communication. The text 
does not provide enough information lor participants to become teachers or communication 
specialists in rural development. 
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OBJECTIVES 

After completing this unit CMs will be able to: 

• outline the stages of the change process: 

• identify the stage that people have reached: 

• describe how to help people at each stage: 

• recognise that resistance to change is normal and cannot be overcome by argument; 

• devise nutritional messages that make allowances for an individual's stage of change. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 

Handouts 6. 1 through 6.7 for distribution. 

Role-play cards I and 2 (handouts 6.8 and 6.9) ready for use 
Suggested teaching time: 2 hours and 30 minutes 


MAIN POINTS 

1 . When learning of a new idea, people move through stages of change as follows: 

Stage I awareness of change. 

Stage 2 personal interest in change. 

Stage 3 knowledge about using the change. 

Stage 4 assessment of realistic change. 

Stage 5 skills to implement the change. 

Stage 6 trying out behavioural change. 

Stage 7 permanent adaptation to change. 

2. In talking to people, the field worker will be able to identify (from the questions 
asked and arguments put forward) the stage of change that each individual has 
reached. 

3. Resistance to change is normal. People are unlikely to change if they feel you are 
forcing them. 

4. People are more likely to change their behaviour if nutrition messages are adapted 
to their stage in the change process. Messages should: 

• be understandable; 

• include the benefits to be gained by changing; 

• make it clear whal lo do: 

• fit in with their existing lifestyles; 

• encourage people to participate by sharing their ideas. 
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MAIN POINT 1: STAGES OF CHANGE 


Gel the CMs to think about the main purpose of field work, which is to change 
knowledge, altitudes and behaviour among community members to improve 
their lives. Use board or flipchart to write answers from CMs. 



® \Vhat stages of change do people go through, from the stage of becoming 
aware of a new idea to the stage of using the idea in daily life? 

Allow for spontaneous reactions from fteldworkers first, then proceed: 

There may be many answers which include several of the following stages, 
but summarise the answers by listing the stages in order: 

Stage 1 They have to be aw are of the need to change. 

Stage 2 They have to decide that the idea is of personal interest. 

Stage 3 They have to learn how to use the idea and w'hat they need to do 
to make changes. 

Stage 4 They have to see that change is realistic in their own situation. 

Stage 5 They have to learn the skills needed to make the change. 

Stage 6 They have to try out the change and deal w ith problems that arise. 

Stage 7 They have to adapt the change to their own daily situation for the 
long-term. 


A 


Distribute Handout 6.1 “ Stages of changes” summarise these points. 


The stages explain how view's and behaviour changes in individuals. Similar changes 
take place in groups. Community groups and individuals who are working on problems 
they perceive. In assessing and defining the problems they will use new information 
that changes their perceptions. 

As fteldworkers you can help the process of defining problems and formulating new 
solutions by being aware of the learning stages people go through. You also have to 
help them w'ith learning the skills required for new behaviours and finding the solutions 
for any problems they may run into. For example: 
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Gel the CMs to think of how to help people in the community with the 
knowledge they have. If the knowledge is new to people, for example the 
results of a community survey then the field worker should be aware of stage 
I of the change process. Use hoard or flipchart to write answers from CMs. 




What is the best way for you to explain a new idea to people in the 
community, so that they will best understand what you are saying? 


Allow spontaneous reactions from field workers first, then prixeed: 


CMs' answers should include: 


• By using simple language, for example, by talking about foods for energy 
instead of nutrients like carbohydrates. 

• By not talking about nutritional problems in technical medical terms. If 
you use a technical word, for example, anaemia, always explain what this 
means. 

• By having the audience interpret, or explain to you, the meaning of what 
you have told them, even if they use local images in their examples. 

If people are unaware, your message should be brief, to the point, and in terms which 
they understand straight away. In many ways commercial advertisement is a good 
model for the type of message structure you want. 



Distribute Handout 6.2 "Good and had communication" as an example. 


Once people have accepted that any new ideas are of interest to their 
community, they need to know the reasons to spend more time on the ideas. 
Get the CMs to think of the explanations of benefits from action they might 
give to people at stage 2. Use board or flipchart to write answers from CMs. 




Once people discuss a new idea, you can explain the benefits of the new 
idea to people. What benefits would you mention to people for the idea 
in Handout 6.2? 


Allow spontaneous reactions from field workers, then proceed: 
CMs' answers should include: 


• Their health will improve and they will feel better. 
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• They will be able to do more. 

• Their children will be healthier. 


UNIT 6 


• Their children will grow up stronger. 

• Their community will develop and become a safer place to live. 

Point out that all of the suggestions describe improvements in the situation or the control 
that the people have over their situation. Be sure to check with the people what they 
see as benefits by discussing these issues beforehand and listening to their comments. 
Check your assumptions, do not assume that what you see as a benefit is important to 
the people with whom you work. 

When you talk about problems and refer to things that people have already mentioned 
as being important to them, then they will likely be interested in your messages. They 
will see your information as personally relevant to them. 


Once people agree that the ideas and the possible benefits are relevant to 
themselves or to the community, they will need to understand more fully what 
activities might be needed to achieve the benefits. Get the CMs to think of 
how to add and complement the opinions of people themselves about ways 
to achieve the benefits. The CMs are working at stage 3 of the change process. 
Use board or flipchart to write answers from CMs. 




What approach do you use to get people to understand how to carry 
out the change? 


Allow spontaneous reactions from field workers, then proceed: 


CMs' answers should include: 


• Explain the change in detail, step by step. 

• Show them the change in action. 

• Answer all questions about it. and do not treat lightly any difficulties (hat 
have occurred. 

• Get someone like them, who has already changed, to talk to them. 

• Above all. do not give people the idea you are rushing them. Give them 
time to make up their own minds. 
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Distribute Handout 6.3 “Understanding the change" la summarise these points. 


No mailer how good you think the idea, do not pressurise people. Respect their ideas 
and allow for a full discussion of their concerns. 


If people are interested, you can give more details about the new idea, show how it has 
worked elsewhere. Speak about it in practical terms and discuss the benefits of the 
change. 


This is the stage where people are checking what they need to do and how to use the 
ideas that you bring to them. They will be discussing the ideas with others whose 
opinion is important to them. 


The discussion among people about possible changes in foods they grow or 
eat. or programmes to change the availability of foods in the community, will 
be influenced by cultural, social and economic situations. The assistance 
that the field worker gives needs toft in with these situations. Get the CMs to 
think of situations that limit the suggestions for action they might give people. 
The field worker needs to provide practical ways to promote action at stage 
4 of the change process. Use board or flipchart to write answers from CMs. 


® How arc your nutrition messages limited by situations in the people’s 
way of life? 

Allow spontaneous reactions from field workers first, then proceed: 

CMs’ answers should include: 

• The foods that are. or could be, available to the community: 

• the local income levels: 

• the sort of farm and household equipment available: 

• the local work patterns for men and women, for example, when are the 
busy limes. 

• Messages are more likely to be successful if they can build on what people 
are already doing. 

• Nobody likes to be told that w hat they are doing should be completely 
changed. They find it easier to make slight alterations but very hard to 
change completely. 

• Food choice is very' personal and criticism of their diet may he taken as 
criticism of themselves. 
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• Many people have a real psychological difficulty in eating unfamiliar foods. 

• Fixid is the subject of many religious and traditional beliefs. It is foolish to 
try and go directly against these beliefs. It is far better to work with them. 

• Underexploitcd traditional food stuffs may be used to promote improved 
nutrition. 




Distribute Handout 6.4 “Making change in nutrition and dietary behaviour 
seem realistic" and summarise these points. 


The people will check for themselves that the change you are proposing is realistic for 
them and the situation in which they find themselves. They will get the views of the 
other people around them about implementing the changes. 

CMs should suggest that for a practical nutrition message, you need to know about the 
actual and potential resources of your community. With this information you can 
make recommendations which you know people will be able to carry out. You w ill 
know how much time they have available to them, what money they have and w hat 
equipment they can get to use in their work. 


People may not be convinced that they can act themselves to achieve benefits, 
either as individuals or as a group. The field worker can show actions that fit 
with the skills of people themselves. People will decide what action they will 
take, but the field worker can expand the range of actions the community 
views as possible. Get the CMs to think of how to help people at stage 5. 
Use hoard or flipchart to write answers from CMs. 


How can you help people to learn new skills ? 

Allow spontaneous reactions from field workers, then proceed. 

CMs' answers should include: 

• Demonstrate the behaviour to them. 

• Break the task down into small steps. Let them practice each step first 
before trying the whole task. 

• Encourage and guide them as they try the behaviour for the first lime. 

As a ficldworkcr you need to be prepared to demonstrate the skills you talk about and 
guide people when they are trying the task themselves. Your instructions have to be 
very clear and unambiguous. 
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Inevitably there will be concerns from people about the actions, and you will have to 
be ready to follow-up to solve any problems together with people themselves. 


UNIT 6 


People who change food choices or dietary behaviour for themselves or their 
family, who build equipment to presene seasonal stirplnsfood, who build latrines 
or waste disposal places, will find difficulties in using the new facilities or getting 
others in their immediate environment to use them all the time. The field worker 
needs to support such people with information and suggestions to overcome 
problems. Get the CMs to think of how to help people who are ready to try out 
the t hange (stage 6 and 7). Use board or flipchart to write answers from CMs. 




What is the best way to support people who decide to change food habits 
or make other changes in their environment? 


Allow spontaneous reactions from field workers, then proceed: 
CMs' answers should include: 


• Give people the opportunity to try on a small scale (this is less risky). 

• Check back very frequently. Be available when questions arise. 

• Check if adaptations are needed in your suggestions to suit people's own 
situations. 


Some people are more willing to take risks than others. Some people can only go a 
small step at a time, while others can take a giant leap. You will have to be flexible 
here and find out who is who. 

Also be flexible when offering help and arranging opportunities. People are all different 
and to be successful you will have to recognize this and vary your approach. If you 
want people to change so that they do something differently, then you w ant them to be 
innovators. And for some people the change will not appear to be rewarding enough, 
so you have to provide more suggestions and support. 

Real lasting change is a challenging process. It can only be achieved when the people 
you work with gain new skills and enhance their capacities. 


MAIN POINT 2: IDENTIFYING ATTITUDES TO CHANGE 
ROLE-PLAY EXERCISE: 

Tile aim of this exercise is to help CMs identify different altitudes to change in order to And 
potential sources of support, and to develop different approaches to different people. 
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Preparation 

1. Choose seven CMs from the class who have shown themselves to be lively 
participants. Asking for volunteers may also be good for later role plays. 

2. Give (hem copies of Handout 6.5 “Identifying attitudes to change” and let them 
read through it. 

3. Explain that you would like them to act out the people involved in the question and 
answer sessions. Decide, with them, who will be Mrs Mulenga and who w ill be 
the six participants. 

4. Assure CMs that you will guide them on the day. 

On the day of the role play 

5. Distribute to all CMs to Handout 6.5 and have them follow it during the exercise. 
Explain that CMs w ill hear a series of brief conversations betw een Mrs Mulenga. 
a field worker, and several mothers. She w ill ask each mother in tum (he same 
questions: "Have you ever tried using the new children’s food?” 

6. The CM playing Mrs Mulenga should ask each of the CMs selected as participants 
(mothers) in the role-play, the same question in turn. 


Ask CMs to fill in the table below which is given in (he Handout 6.5. showing the 
chance of persuading the various mothers to change. 


Chance of change 


No chance 

Change unlikely 

Change possible 

Good chance 

Mother 1 





Mother 2 





Mother 3 





Mother 4 





Mother 5 






7. Explain to CMs that they must now distinguish between the individual answers 
according to how easy they think it will be to get mothers to use the new food. 

8. The CM playing Mrs Mulenga should ask each of "mothers" the question again, 
but this time slopping after each one so that the rest of the class can make notes and 
fill out the table. 

9. Ask CMs to decide what the chance of change is for each mother. Identify areas of 
agreement and disagreement and lead a general discussion on these topics, using the 
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comments on the next page. There is no one correct solution, but suggested answers 
are shown in bold type. Ask CMs what they would do to encourage each mother 
to change. Have the dialogue acted out again if necessary. Be flexible and allow 
for spontaneity of action from the CMs. 


ROLE-PLAY EXERCISE: RESISTANCETO CHANGE 


Mrs Mulenga asks: Have you ever tried using the new children's food? 


Responses 

Comments 

Mother 1 

No. why should I? 1 don't think our 
children are particularly unhealthy. 
Things are the same as they've 
always been. 

Unaware that there is a problem. 

Change unlikely 

Show her how health lias improved. 

Mother 2 

Oh. 1 already have changed: my baby 
is so much better than she used to be. 
and I’m trying to persuade my friends 
to do the same. 

Aware of problem. Stalled to change. 
Persuading others to change. 

Good chance 

Encourage her to take part in your 
demonstrations. 

Mother 3 

The children hav e never been healthy 
here: it's God’s will that this should 
be so. It is not for us to challenge his 
wisdom. 

Aware but does not consider she has 
any control or responsibility. 

No chance 

Show her how malnutrition occurs. 

Mother 4 

1 would like to see how other people 
get on first: has the school teacher's 
wife started to feed her baby as you 
suggest? 

Aware but unwilling to try on her 
own. Not a likely opinion leader. 

Change possible 

Gel the school teacher i wife s help. 

Mother 5 

It might help, but 1 expect it would 
cost too much. 

Aware but wants to be persuaded that 
it can work in her situation. 

Change possible 
Show her how to do it cheaply. 

Mother 6 

I have made a start: some of my 
neighbours think 1 am silly, but 1 11 
keep trying for a w hile at any rate. 

Aware but sceptical. Is willing to try 
the new diet as an experiment. 

Good chance 

Talk to her neighbours about the 
benefits of the new food. 
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MAIN POINT 3: RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 

CMs probably consider themselves often to new ideas. This following 
exercise deliberately presents an unrealistic situation to bring out the fact 
that most people are resistant to changes which affect them directly, especially 
when they are pressurised to change. 

1 . Divide CMs into groups of four. Each group consists of three villagers, 
and one field worker. Explain that the field worker will try to persuade 
the villagers to use water purification tablets. Ask the groups to decide 
amongst themselves who will be the villagers, and who will be the field 
worker. 

2. Take the field workers from each group to one side and give them each a 
role-play card. A page is provided at the end of this unit, and you should 
make photocopies for the chosen fieldworkers and distribute them before 
you run the unit. Explain to the field workers that their task is to get the 
villagers to try out the new scheme mentioned on the role-play card I . 

Give the field workers five minutes to study their cards together and 
decide how they will put the case to the villagers. They should decide in 
what order to use the advantages listed on the back of the card. 

3. Distribute to the “villagers" from each group role-play cards 2 
“Introducing a new scheme" and explain that they are w orried about the 
scheme. They should discuss among themselves arguments to make 
against the changes. They should appear reluctant to change during the 
role-play. Allow five minutes for this discussion. 

4. Bring each field worker together w ilh his/her group of villagers and allow 
15 minutes for each group to discuss the new scheme. 

5. Stop CMs and lead a general discussion on the different arguments put 
forward by the groups, for example: 

• Which arguments were well received by villagers and which were not? 

• How did the villagers counter the arguments? 

• How did the villagers feel towards the field worker? 

• How resistant were villagers to the new scheme? 

• How did villagers feel when threatened w ith fines? 

Point out that forceful methods of persuasion will make changes less likely 
because people will mistrust the person who tries to force them to change, 
and will be frightened of the change itself. Giving people information and 
letting them make choices is harder and slower but more likely to result in 
permanent change. 


UNIT 6 
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MAIN POINT 4: GETTING THE MESSAGE ACROSS 

The purpose of this next exercise is logiveCMs practice al outlining suitable nutrition 
messages for each stage of learning. 

1 . Divide CMs into groups of three's or four's and distribute to them Handout 6.6 
“ Getting the message across”. 

2. Allow CMs 20 minutes to read the case study and make notes on what they would 
teach. 

Mrs Bamba wants mothers to make changes in the way they treat diarrhoea in their 
infants. She also wants mothers to improve hygiene in the village. 

For each problem CMs should first consider what they would teach for stages I 
and 2 (awareness of the need for change and personal benefit). 

They should then think about teaching for stages 3, 4 and 5 (how to use the idea, if 
it is realistic and learning the skills required). 

3. Ask each group to present their suggestions and summarize these on the flipchart. 

4. Lead a brief discussion on the groups' ideas. Try' to arrive at a model answer using 
the notes below: 


Change Process, Stages 1 and 2 


The mothers must understand how to treat 
diarrhoea. To do this they must know the 
following facts: 

• A child with diarrhoea loses water from 
its body. 

• This water must be replaced or the child 
will die. 

• They must start treatment at once and 
not wait until the child is really ill. 

The mothers must understand the need for 
hygienic conditions. To do this they must 
know the following facts: 

• Unhygienic conditions breed diseases 
like diarrhoea. 

• Water carries disease. 

• Flies carry disease. 

• Dirty food causes disease. 


Change Process, Stages 3, 4 and 5 


To treat diarrhoea, mothers should be taught 

to: 

• Continue to feed or to breastfeed the child. 

• Treat infant diarrhoea with frequent drinks 
of water containing two teaspoons of 
sugar and a pinch of salt to one cup of 
boiled water. 

To improve hygiene, mothers should also be 

taught to: 

• Boil all water and keep it covered. 

• Bum or bury all rubbish daily to keep down 
flies. 

• Keep food covered and away from flies. 

• Keep animals away from the kitchen. 

• Prevent their children from defecating or 
urinating in the compound. 
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The following table shows examples of possible projeet objectives with associated 
activities. The activities listed are only a selection of the larger number needed to meet 
the project objectives. 


U N I T 6 


Use the examples to demonstrate to CMs the variety of project activities that can be 
formulated. The choice of activity to implement depends on the nature of the community 
problems, the people's reaction to them, the stage of learning about the problem, the 
expectations for cixrperative work, the roles of women and men. and many other types 
of knowledge of this kind. 


A 


Distribute Handout 6.7 “Communications conflict” and explain to CMs 
that preparing a correct message developed for the correct stage of change 
for the public is not sufficient. It is important to check whether another 
field worker from another sector is not also giving a message to the public 
which is conflicting with the first one. This is another example of the 
importance of field workers collaborating with eachother. 


Refer the CMs to Handout 6.7 and ask them about their opinions. Note and conclude 
discussions on this handout by saying: 

• All field workers on the handout are active and motivated to help to improve life 
in the community. 

• The field w orkers have presented a correct technical message to the community. 

• And yet. the community is confused about what to do. 


Stress the point that field workers from different sectors need to work together. With 
this, they can help the people even more. 
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STAGES OF CHANGES 

People change themselves in recognised stages, from the stage of becoming aware of 
a new idea to the stage of using the idea in daily life: 

Stage I They have to be aware of the need to change. 

Stage 2 They have to decide that the idea is of personal interest. 

Stage 3 They have to learn how to use the idea and what they need to do 

to make changes. 

Stage 4 They have to see that change is realistic in their own situation. 

Stage 5 They have to learn the skills needed to make the change. 

Stage 6 They have to try out the change and deal with problems that arise. 

Stage 7 They have to adapt the change to their own daily situation for the 

long-term. 

As fieldworker you can help people with information they are looking for at each of 
these stages ofleaming. You also have to help them with learning the skills required 
for new behaviours and finding the solutions for any problems they may run into. 
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GOOD AND BAD COMMUNICATION 
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UNDERSTANDINGTHE CHANGE 


Explain the change in detail, step by step. 

Show them the change in action. 

Answer all questions about it. and do not treat lightly any difficulties that have 
occurred. 

Get someone like them, who has already changed, to talk to them. 

Above all. do not give people the idea you are rushing them. Give them time to 
make up their own minds. 
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MAKING CHANGE IN NUTRITION AND DIETARY BEHAVIOUR SEEM REALISTIC 

Consider tile foods that are. or could he. available to the community. 

Consider the present situation of people; their income levels, equipment, and local 
work patterns. 

Messages are more likely to be successful if they can build on what people are 
already doing. 

Nobody likes to be told that what they arc doing should be completely changed. 

Food choice is very personal and criticism of their diet may be taken as criticism of 
themselves. 

Many people have a real psychological difficulty in eating unfamiliar foods. 
Food is part of many religious and traditional beliefs. 

Traditional foodstuffs may promote better nutrition. 
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ROLE-PLAY: IDENTIFYING ATTITUDESTO CHANGE 
The field worker, Mrs Mulenga asks: Have you ever tried using the new children's food? 


Responses 


Mother / 

No. why should I? I don't think our 
children are particularly unhealthy. 
Things are the same as they've 
always been. 

Mother 4 

I would like to see how other people 
get on first; has the school teacher's 
wife started to feed her baby as you 
suggest? 

Mother 2 

Oh, 1 already have changed: my baby 
is so much better than she used to be. 
and Tin trying to persuade my friends 
to do the same. 

Mother 5 

It might help, but I expect it would 
cost too much. 

Mother 3 

The children have never been healthy 
here: it’s God's will that this should 
be so. It is not for us to challenge his 
wisdom. 

Mother 6 

1 have made a start: some of my 
neighbours think 1 am silly, but I'll 
keep trying for a while at any rate. 


Your Task 

Distinguish between answers from the mothers according to whether they think there 
is a chance for change. Make a check in the "Chance of Change Table". 



No chance 

Change unlikely 

Change possible 

Good chance 

Mother 1 





Mother 2 





Mother 3 





Mother 4 





Mother 5 
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GETTING THE MESSAGE ACROSS 

Mrs Bamba works in a large village. There is quite a high proportion of people whose 
main work is wage-earning rather than working the land. But most families have a 
small area of ground where they grow at least some of their own food. 

The general nutritional status of the people is not very' high, but overall it is not too 
low. A long-term village improvement programme is under way and most of Mrs 
Bamba's work consists of education projects designed to build-up good nutrition habits 
throughout the community. 

During the hot weather in her first year, there are four infant deaths. The health w orker 
says these were caused by severe dehydration and malnutrition, following chronic 
diarrhoea. Several other children were sent to hospital for urgent treatment for the 
same reason. 

Mothers tend to stop their children eating and drinking while they have diarrhoea and 
only take them to the clinic when the symptoms are really severe and when the children 
are suffering very badly. 

Mrs Bamba and the health worker agree to treat this urgent problem jointly. The diarrhoea 
is caused by the impure water supply and the unhygienic conditions in which most 
people live. 
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YOUR TASK IN CASE STUDY ■ GETTING THE MESSAGE ACROSS” 


I . What should mothers know about treating diarrhoea ? 


2. What should mothers be able to do in order to treat diarrhoea ? 


3. What should mothers know about the need for hygienic conditions ? 


4. What should mothers be able to do in order to improve hygiene ? 
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COMMUNICATIONS CONFLICT 
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Role-play card 1 (lor the “field workers") 

INTRODUCING A NEW SCHEME 


Field worker's brief 

You arc a field worker with responsibility for nutrition. You have been asked to 
persuade local villagers to use a new set of tablets to purify their drinking and cooking 
water. This idea already has the approval of the local leatlers. 

The new scheme means that the villagers would have to: 

• collect a supply of tablets each month from the clinic 

• pul the tablets in water used for drinking or cooking 

You can point out the following advantages to the villagers (see overleaf) 

Advantages 

The new tablets will be good for the people’s health. 

There will be less sickness in the community. A more healthy village will be the result. 
The next village has decided to do it and a combined effort in the area would have a 
significant effect on local health. It is a modern idea w hich people ought to try. 

If the villagers seem unwilling to change, you should point out that: 

a) the tablets are free: 

b) local leaders are already using the tablets: 

c) there is a possibility of free radios being given to those who join the scheme. 

d) t-pidemics could occur without the tablets. There was an epidemic recently in the 
northern province which killed 10.(MK) people 

e) The government may fine people who do not use the tablets. 

Use your imagination to fill out tlw above details when presenting your arguments to 
the villagers. 
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Role-play card 2 (for the “ villagers ") 
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INTRODUCING A NEW SCHEME 
Field worker's brief 

You are a field worker with responsibility for 
nutrition. You have been asked to persuade local 
villagers to use a new set of tablets to purify 
their drinking and cooking water. This idea 
already has the approval of the local leaders. 

The new scheme means that the villagers would 
have to: 

• collect a supply of tablets each month from 
the clinic 

• put the tablets in water used for drinking or 
cooking 

Villager: You can point out your reluctance 
as discussed in group. 
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INTRODUCING A NEW SCHEME 
Field worker's brief 

You are a field worker with responsibility for 
nutrition. You have been asked to persuade local 
villagers to use a new set of tablets to purify 
their drinking and cooking water. This idea 
already has the approval of the local leaders. 

The new scheme means that the villagers would 
have to: 

• collect a supply of tablets each month from 
the clinic 

• put the tablets in water used for drinking or 
cooking 

Villager: You can point out your reluctance 
as discussed in group. 


INTRODUCING A NEW SCHEME 
Field worker’s brief 

You are a field worker with responsibility for 
nutrition. You have been asked to persuade 
local villagers to use a new set of tablets to purify 
their drinking and cooking water. This idea 
already has the approval of the local leaders. 

The new scheme means that the villagers would 
have to: 

• collect a supply of tablets each month from 
the clinic 

• put the tablets in water used for drinking or 
cooking 

Villager: You can point out your reluctance 
as discussed in group. 
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INTRODUCING A NEW SCHEME 
Field worker's brief 

You are a field worker with responsibility for 
nutrition. You have been asked to persuade local 
villagers to use a new set of tablets to purify 
their drinking and cooking water. This idea 
already has the approval of the local leaders. 

The new scheme means that the villagers would 
have to: 

• collect a supply of tablets each month from 
the clinic 

• put the tablets in water used for drinking or 
cooking 

Villager: You can point out your reluctance 
as discussed in group. 
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INTRODUCING A NEW SCHEME 
Field worker's brief 

You are a field worker with responsibility for 
nutrition. You have been asked to persuade local 
villagers to use a new set of tablets to purify 
their drinking and cooking water. This idea 
already has the approval of the local leaders. 

The new scheme means that the villagers would 
have to: 

• collect a supply of tablets each month from 
the clinic 

• put the tablets in water used for drinking or 
cooking 

Villager: You can point out your reluctance 
as discussed in group. 


INTRODUCING A NEW SCHEME 
Field worker's brief 

You are a field worker w ith responsibility for 
nutrition. You have been asked to persuade local 
villagers to use a new set of tablets to purify 
their drinking and cooking water. This idea 
already has the approval of the local leaders. 

The new scheme means that the villagers would 
have to: 

• collect a supply of tablets each month from 
the clinic 

• put the tablets in water used for drinking or 
cooking 

Villager: You can point out your reluctance 
as discussed in group. 
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UNIT 7 


Orientation 

Unit Seven provides participants with basic skills in organising their own field activities. 
They are assumed to be responsible for managing contacts, meeting times as well as 
project records on activities and expenditures. The Unit does not describe procedures 
for setting up or running a field office. 

Information on budgets is limited to the actions required to handle small cash sums of 
money for project expenses. Field workers are not expected to need skills in requesting 
budgets or planning the financial aspects of large programmes. 

Skills shared with participants in this Unit are intended to increase their ability to coordinate 
work with community representatives and other field staff. 
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UNIT 7 


OBJECTIVES 

After completing this Unit CMs will be able to: 

• use a checklist for planning field work; 

• use planning tools, such as diaries, planners, files and budget files: 

• practise the techniques of efficient planning. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 

Handouts 7. 1 through 7.7 for distribution. 
Suggested leaching time: 3 hours 


MAIN POINTS 


1 , Planning field work requires: 

• careful organization of activities: 

• careful use of time: 

• careful organization of resource use: 

• setting up a workable office system: 

• careful use of money: 

• cost estimates for all needed resources. 

2. Careful planning of time and appointments includes: 

• arranging transport: 

• travel time is allowed for in the timetable: 

• preparation time is allowed for: 

• accommodation is arranged, if necessary. 
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MAIN POINT 1: PLANNING WORK 


Introduce the idea that making preparations for any future event uses the 
same process as making formal work plans for a project. 


You must have made a number of plans before eoming on this course. If you had analyzed 
what you had to do. you would find that you had all followed the same series of steps. 




What did you have to do in order to arrive here? 


CMs answers should include: 


• We had to work out what we had to do in order to get here, and this 
involved also finding out when things had to be done. By doing this we 
planned our activities and their timing. 

• We had to work out what we would need to take with us to the course, 
and we had to get everything we needed ready. By doing this we planned 
our resource needs. 

• We had to work out the cost of the journey and what we would spend 
while we were here, and make arrangements to get the money. By doing 
this we planned our budget. 


This is a simple example of planning. In general howev er, work plans are likely to be 
more complex than just coming on a one-week course, the details will be more 
complicated. But the ideas are the same. Good planning makes work more efficient. 


Introduce the idea that mistakes in planning activities are inevitable, but that 
^ some work styles lead to more mistakes than others. CMs should take care in 
their work. 

How can you minimise mistakes in planning ? 

CMs answers should include: 

• Be systematic in planning. 

• Pay attention to details. 

• Check things before agreeing to them. 

You need to train yourselves to act in these w ays automatically. 
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When you Ihink about the amount of time you spend correcting mistakes that you 
make, the benefits of good planning work styles become apparent. You will have more 
time to do the things that matter, instead of rushing around putting out the 'bush fires' 
started by your mistakes. Your work will be more professional. 


Use Handout 7. I "Efficient plann inf ; " and use it in the discussion of answers to 
the next question. Introduce the idea that planning activities can be efficient or 
^ inefficient. Efficiency is working well with people to make plans they share and 
making good use of time. Ask CMs to take notes but tell them that at the end of 
this main point they will receive a handout which summarizes the discussion. 


What should you do to plan efficiently ? 

CMs' answers should include the following steps: 

1 . Organize your activities with care and attention. 

2. Work to a timetable. 

3. Organize what resources you need. 

4. Manage people involved in activities well. 

5. Organize day-to-day paper work in the office. 

6. Work w ithin your budgets. 

You should also realize that a plan is not a rigid thing. You should be ready to adapt 
your plans to unforeseen difficulties and to take advantage of unexpected opportunities. 


. Use Handout 7. /. Discuss the details of organizing activities, emphasizing 

^ care and attention. 

What does working out daily activities in advance involve? 

CMs' answers should include: 

• Keeping a checklist of all activities to be completed. 

• Noting when they need to be completed. 

• Pencilling them into your calendar a week or so in advance. 
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• Finalising your activity plans two or three days in advance by arranging 
meetings, obtaining transport and discussing work for others to do during 
the time you are away. 


UNIT 7 


• Spending the first ten minutes of each day going over your programme 
for that day. to fix it in your mind. 


Why should you remember to inform and discuss your plans with 

colleagues? 

CMs' answers should include: 

• Problems of nutrition field work involve so many aspects of community 
life that you need to keep in touch with what others have seen and heard. 

• Often you can pick up information about your work which would never 
be said directly to you but may be mentioned to another field worker. 
However, you should be careful that you do not compromise your source 
of information if you take what you hear any further. 

• You may be able to share resources with others, for example sharing 
transport, which will save your budget for other things. 

• If you are working well with your colleagues, it will be that much easier 
to get people in the community to work together. 


Use Haiulottr 7. /. Discuss the details of working to a timetable. 


How can you cut dow n on the number of interruptions you get? 

CMs' answers should include: 

• By making clear to employees what decisions they can make themselves, 
and what they must bring to you for decision. 

• By making sure office staff know to whom to refer visitors, so that they 
do not bring everyone to you. 

• By setting aside a regular time for meeting people, and explaining the 
benefits to them of coming at that time. 

• By being more efficient so that few er crises develop which need immediate 
attention. 
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There is never enough time to do everything that has to be done, but these are some of 
the many small ways to get the most out of the time that is available. 

The first point under this section of the handout says ‘Being punctual’. CMs may well say 
‘Why should I when nobody else is'. But we do not mean only being on time when we say 
this. Being on time is acourtesy that improves a CM’s chances of success. If the other person 
is late the waiting time can always be used productively - going over your preparations for a 
meeting, writing memos, working out details. In addition though, being punctual involves 
slicking to your schedule. If you allocate one hour to do something, then work hard and in an 
orderly manner so that you can finish as near to your estimated time as possible. 


Why does time seem to slip away so quickly on a bad day? 

CMs’ answers should include: 

• Because you cannot concentrate. 

• Because you spend too much time on one thing. 

• Because you get sidetracked. 

There are things you can do in order to be able to make the most of time. Try and work 
in a concentrated way - structure what you want to do and work systematically through 
it. Do not spend loo much time trying to perfect one small task - go back to your 
imperfect attempt if you have time later. And always bear in mind the purpose of your 
visit or meeting - it will make it harder to get sidetracked. 

The example we give on the checklist involves two kinds of thinking. The obvious 
part is to plan more than one appointment on a trip (if you have time, of course). Most 
CMs already do this. In addition, making the most of your time also requires you to be 
very' strict about deciding to go on a journey. Wait until you can fill up the time at your 
destination, ask people if you can pick things up for them, offer to take a passenger 
with you. This is a more helpful approach, and more efficient than just dashing off 
shouting w here you are going as you disappear out of the door. Also, you can use 
journeys for making observations about the impact of your activities, especially if you 
allow' time for small detours and a quick chat with people along the way. 


Use Handout 7. /. Discuss the details of Resource Use. 



How can you improve your skills in estimating resource needs? 


CMs’ answers may include: 


• Keep records so that you know how much you estimated last time. w hy. 
and whether this was too little or too much. Then next time you will have 
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something to work from, and it will take you less time as well as being 
more accurate. 

• Write down everything you need for each project activity. How many 
times will you do that activity? This will give you an idea of what you 
need altogether. 



Making sure that money and materials are available when you require them is difficult. 
Treat such problems as a challenge, rather than accepting them as inevitable and 
something about which nothing can be done. A field worker has to be adaptable to 
changing situations and self-motivated to succeed. 

If you make efforts always to use supplies to their fullest, and to use materials available 
locally, then you may be able to rely less on purchases from outside your area. 
Consequently, your fieldw'ork will be less affected when things do not turn up. Make 
an effort to learn where things come from, how. and who sends them. You cannot 
assume, as you know, that something ordered will be delivered. You may be able to 
foresee problems and avoid them before they happen. 

When you learn about the community you are not just finding out the answ er to specific 
questions, but also building up a picture of people's special skills, or experiences, and 
what materials you can find in the community. 


► 


Use Handout 7. 1. Discuss the details of Managing People. 




What should a good manager do for the employees? 

CMs' answers should include: 

• Tell them w hat is expected of them, and when work should be finished. 

• Choose people for jobs because of their skills. 

• Show them how they can progress and improve their position. 

• Give them the opportunity to express their opinions and leant so they can 
become more skilled. 

• Tell them what they are doing wrong, with suggestions on how to improve. 

• Also tell them when they are doing things w'ell. 

• Keep them in the picture about work in hand and future work that is 
planned. 

• Learn about people so that you can get the best out of them. 
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^ Use Handout 7. /. Discuss the details of an Office System. 


UNIT 7 


What arc the main features of a good office ? 

CMs' answer should include: 

• Everybody in Ihe office follows the established procedures. 

• The system of handling information is understandable to the people 
working in the office. 

• Messages about work, appointments and new activities are passed on in 
time for action. 

Procedures in the office to carry out the work and maintaining records are as important 
as the physical arrangements made for the office. 

Everyone using the office should understand the organization of time tables and filing 
systems. For example, files must be flagged if removed, and returned. 

Unless people know what they have to do. and are praised fordoing it well or corrected 
when they do it wrong, even the best system in the world is useless. 

What should a project file contain? 

CMs’ answers should include: 

• Details of objectives and plans. 

• A list of all the people involved in the project and relevant comments 
about their participation. 

• Records of any special events, such as demonstrations, short courses, or 
any special surveys carried out. 

• Details of the distribution of supplies; related receipts and accounts. 

• A record of the time spent on the project. 

Since, at any one time we are likely to be involved in several projects, it makes sense 
to keep a separate record for each project. 

Field workers need to keep a record of much more than just the time involved in a 
project. The rest of this important information should be kept in files so that it can be 
referred to easily. 
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How do you organize a good tiling system? 

CMs' answers should include: 


UNIT 7 


• Decide which way to title your tiles. For example, are people known by 
their first name, last name or position? Are projects named or numbered? 
Are areas organized by districts, villages, locations, or map references? 

• Make sure that the file title is written clearly so you can see it at a glance. It also 
helps to put the title in the same place on each file so you know where to look. 

• Decide how you are going to organize your files. Usually you use an 
alphabetic code - starting at A and going through the alphabet to Z in 
order, or you use a numeric code. 

• Decide in w hat order you are going to organize your titles. For example, 
do you start at the front of the drawer or box with A and then go to Z as 
you move towards the back ? Or do you start w'ith A at the back and go to 
Z at the front? Or if you use numbers, how are they sequenced? 

• Once you have decided, make sure everyone you work with know s how 
the files are organized and appreciates why they should keep them this 
way. If you have people taking files out and returning them, check from 
time to time that they are doing it correctly. Give them feedback about 
how they are doing w'helher they are doing it well or badly. Do not stop 
doing this because everyone seems to be doing it well. If you stop then 
they w ill probably revert to their original ways after awhile. 

• Decide on a system for marking files that arc out. for example, with a piece 
of coloured card or paper put in the place of the file when it is removed, and 
taken out when it is returned. Explain to everyone that this will save a lot of 
time spent looking for files, and check that people stick to the rules. 


Use Handout 7. / and go through the steps in organizing a filing system with them. 


What is the value of keeping records of project activities ? 

CMs should answer: 

• Records can tell us what happened. Anyone who looks back on a 
programme which has been completed should be able to tell, in detail, 
much of what happened by reading through (he records. 

• Records tell us how the work is progressing. Records can tell as what is happening 
so that we may intervene and adjust w hat we are doing before things go in the 
wrong direction, and so make sure that w e achieve w hat we set out to do. 
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Records may include amounts of fertilizer distributed, individual clinic records, details 
of families in the area, a diary of your field activities, and soon. Such records tell the 
story of field work. 


U N I T 7 


With a busy schedule it is not possible to get around to talk to everybody to discover 
whether the work is progressing according to plan. Records provide one place u'here 
you can quickly look up whether activities meet the objectives as time goes on. 

Since records can reveal very quickly w hether projects are going well, it is important 
to complete them properly, which is to say on time, accurately and w ith enough detail. 
Comments such as: i can use my time more productively in the field than in the office 
filling out forms’, or ‘Never mind. I’ll fill them out tomorrow’, or ‘Wait a moment. I 
had that file here a minute ago’, usually lead to very incomplete records that do not 
help project management. 

Official records sometimes do not tell CMs everything they need to know, possibly 
because they are often designed for their supervisor’s needs. But they can always 
supplement official records with notes and forms they design themselves which will 
tell them w'hat they need to know. 




What are the characteristics of a good record system? 


CMs’ answers should include: 


• It contains the indicators we need to tell what is happening in the 
community with our supervisor’s programme, and to our own activities. 

• Indicators are easy to understand. 

• It is organized so we can find what we want quickly and easily. 

• Records only contain what we need to know and are not used as a place 
to put everything. 

• It can be maintained by the investment of a small amount of time - say less 
than half a day each week. 

• It is kept up-to-date. 



Distribute to CMs Handout 7 . 1 ( pages 1-4) and go over the characteristics 
of a good record system with them under point 1-5 of the handout. 


Use Handout 7.2 "Managing a budget". Discuss the details of recording 
information about money. 
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What details do you need to keep a check on money flows? 

CMs' answers should include: 

• the date of cash payment or receipt: 

• details of each transaction, that is. w here it goes or where it comes from, 
and for what purpose; 

• a cash received list; 

• a cash paid out list; 

• the balance; 

• a space where the supervisor who checks the books can write their initials 
and the date. 



Refer CMs to the outline of the form in Handout 7.2 and fill in a couple of lines to 
show how this information is recorded. The example below can be used as a guide. 


Date Details Cash received Cash paid out Cash balance Checked 


Date 

Details 

Cash received 

Cash paid out 

Cash balance 

Checked 

6 June 
8 June 

from supervisor 
to project '6 

15.00 

4.00 

15.00 

11.00 



If CMs already keep cashbooks you may omit the next exercise, or instead invite a 
supervisor to discuss w ith CMs common mistakes in keeping cashbooks, and ways of 
avoiding them. If. however. CMs are not experienced in keeping cashbooks it is a 
good idea to continue with the exercise. 

All field workers handling public money must keep a cashbook. In this cashbook you 
record all the money you receive and all the money you pay out. 

The details of these transactions must be recorded immediately after they occur so that 
no details will be forgotten and the cashbook should always be up-to-date. You must 
also make sure you keep signed receipts for all money that is paid out. 
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UNIT 7 


A daily record of the cash balance should be kept in the cashbook. You should check 
everyday that the amount you began with in the morning, less what you spent and 
supplemented by what you received, agrees with w hat you record as being left in the 
evening. It is much more difficult to trace mistakes in book keeping over a long period 
of time than to find an error in a single day. We all make mistakes, so a couple of 
minutes balancing each day could save you hours of searching, working out and worry. 
In money terms, it is a worthwhile investment. In addition, the actual cash you hold 
will be checked by supervisors from time to time and must agree with this balance, so 
it is best to know' your figures are always right. 

We can best understand how a cashbook works by looking at a simple example. 


EXERCISE: KEEPING A CASHBOOK 

Have ready another blank cashbook framework on the flipchart. As the exercise 
proceeds, choose CMs to come up to the chart and fill out the necessary details. 

Mrs Bamba is a field worker. She is required to handle public money so she must keep 
careful records. 

On 6 June Mrs Bamba's supervisor pays her $15 to use for petty cash for her work. 
Mrs Bamba opens her cashbook with a first entry showing the date and the cash received 
from the supervisor. Her cash balance is $ 1 5. On 8 June she travels to the eastern 
region. The return fare is $2.50. She also draw s $1 for her daily subsistence allowance. 
In the evening she enters up her cashbook with these two further transactions. Her 
cash balance is now $ 1 1 .50. 

On 9 June Mrs Bamba allocates $8.00 to one of her projects. In the evening her cash 
balance is $3.50. 


Date 

Details 

Cash received 

Cash paid out 

Cash balance 

Checked ] 

6 June 

from supervisor 

15.00 


15.00 


8 June 

fares 


2.50 

12.50 


8 June 

subsistence 


1.00 

11.50 


9 June 

to project 4 


8.00 

3.50 



You will need to keep separate accounts for different types of expenditure. For example, 
you may wish to keep a separate record for each project you are working on. If you 
do. you will need separate record sheets for your project files and these are called 
project cash records. 
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What headings are needed for project cash records ? 

CMs’ answers should include: 


UNIT • 


• a brief title for the project: 

• the date it will be completed (for future reference); 

• a list of the resources that are purchased for the project. These should be 
the same as those listed in the initial budget proposal. 

• The amount of money provided for each of these resources should be 
included and when it was allocated to the particular project. The total 
amount you receive for the project is recorded in the cashbook. In the 
project cash record you show how this amount is sub-divided between the 
various resources needed. 

• The amount of money actually spent on each of the needed resources and 
the date that it was paid out should be included. This would also be 
recorded in the cashbook. 

• A space where you can note the reasons for any difference between the 
two previous amounts should be included. 

The CL should have ready the outline of the form and fill in a couple of lines to show 
how this information is recorded. The example below' can be used as a guide. 


Project title: Demonstrations of infant feeding to the women's club 

Date of start: Date of completion: 


Resources 

Cash 

Provided 

Cash 

Paid out 

Reasons 


AMTS 

Date 

AMT$ 

Date 

tor difference 

1 pot, 2 pans 

12.00 

15 Aug 

12.00 

1 Sept 


12 plates 

25.00 

15 Aug 

23.00 

3 Sept 

less than estimate 


So the project cash records show you what is being spent on each project when the 
cashbook gives details of overall expenditure on all projects. 

When the cashbook is up-to-date the project record can be written up weekly. The 
project records help control expenditure. How? The accounts show you clearly w hat 
money you have and what money must be paid out. So money intended for one 
purpose cannot be accidentally allotted to another. It also allows you to keep track of 
money so that each project keeps within its budget. 
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You may also need a list of the resources that you buy and which last a long time. 
These are called assets. 


UNIT 7 


What are examples of assets ? 

CMs answers should include: 

• An asset is an article that will always be available and can be used over 
and over again. 

• A chalkboard, for example. Chalk is not. because chalk is used up and 
must be replaced. 

Assets, of course, do not really last forever, but they are available for a fairly long 
period. An asset list is a record of w hat equipment is available and exactly where it is 
for each project. Keep it in the project file. 

As field workers you do not only budget your own money, but you also have to 
handle public money. Since this money came from the people, it is your responsibility 
to spend it carefully and be accountable. Often there is not enough public money 
available for everything. So what is available must be properly used. 


^ Introduce the idea of planning a budget. 


What do you need to know to plan your budget? 

CMs answers should include: 

• List the project activities. 

• List every activity with its cost estimate. 

• State w hen the money will be needed. 

• Make sure that all cost estimates take the effects of inflation into account. 
If necessary include the cost of your own time, and the time of others 
involved in your activities. 

• Carefully total up the cost of your activities. 

To avoid w asting your time, it is good to check with your supervisor before working 
out detailed budgets. Your supervisor will be able to advise you on the way your 
budget needs to be presented. 
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MAIN POINT 2: TIME AND APPOINTMENTS 


Discuss the details of preparing for resources and time required in earning 
out a field visit. The best viav to organize time is to keep a detailed list of all 
appointments and meetings for each day. Such a day-to-day diary is an 
essential tool of good management. Distribute to CMs Handout 7.3 “The 
day-to-day diary". 


Why do we use an appointment diary? 

CMs’ answers should include: 

• Note the reminder to check that transport and fuel are available and note 
the time and place to get them. Note any contact with other field workers 
that is necessary to coordinate transport, especially where transport is 
scarce. 

• Note the length of time of the expected meeting or visit, making sure that 
you include the time needed to get to and from meetings. 

• Note the time needed to prepare background material for meetings, possibly 
from different sources, that will make the most of every appointment. 

• Note arrangements needed for overnight stops, each with deadlines before 
your departure. 

The appointments we make in our day-to-day diary records our involvement in the 
different projects in our programme of activities. The notes in the diary organize our 
time. We have to make sure that we do not organize two meetings at the same time, as 
this may lose the cooperation of people whose help we need. 

Each appointment noted in the day-to-day diary describes a commitment of the field 
workers' valuable time, and the time of whoever else is taking part in the meeting. In 
order to ensure that this time is not wasted, every effort should be made to ensure that 
appointments are kept. 

Whenever you go for a meeting from which further meetings are likely to emerge you 
should carry your diary with you. Otherwise, keep it in your office so that co-workers 
will know where you are. 



A 


Distribute Handout 7.4 “Year planner model". Introduce the idea that a 
longer term view of project activities is needed beyond the day-to-day work 
noted in the diary. A Year-Planner shows the whole year at a glance. 


183 


UNIT 7 
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What kinds of information should be recorded on a Year Planner? 

As each answer is given mark the planner in pencil. 


UNIT 7 


CMs answers should include: 

• Periods during which you will not be in the field. 

• Periods during which other related field workers will not be in the field. 

• Important future appointments that will take up a whole day (for example, 
visits from officials). 

• Community events (religious festivals, school terms, local agricultural show ). 

• The estimated time span of all current projects so that the periods during 
which any particular project is in action can be seen at a glance. 

• I mportant periods of the year w'hich affect what you can do. For example, 
planting and harvest seasons mean that people are too busy to attend 
meetings or demonstrations, but that these are useful times for the field 
w orker to check on the amount of local food produced and stored. 

The Year-Planner should help you see the relative amount of time spent on various 
day-to-day activities, depending on their importance to the project. Using only a day- 
to-day diary' may lead to spending too much time on some work, while deadlines for 
other activities are missed. 

The purpose of the three case studies is to give CMs practice in planning activities. If 
time allow s, all following three case studies may be used. If not. choose one from the 
first two case studies and then do the third case study. 

Refer CMs to Handouts 7.3 and 7.4. Briefly summarize the points on Handout 7.3 
and explain that Handout 7.4 can serve as a model for them so that they can draw up 
a bigger year planner for themselves when they get back to their home areas. 


CASE STUDY :THE VEGETABLE PROBLEM 
Planning your work 

1 . Distribute to CMs Handout 7.5 “The vegetable problem”. Allow five minutes 
for CMs to read ‘The vegetable problem'. 

2. Allow CMs 15 minutes to analyze the problem and fill out the handouts, using the 
following headings - Problems: Project objective; My activities; Timetable of 
activities: Resources: Budget. 
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3. Ask for CMs' suggestions on how the work might he planned, using the following 
example as a guide to discussion: 

Problem: 

Vitamin A deficiency among the villagers. 

Project objective: 

Reduce vitamin A deficiency in 23 percent of the village population within six months. 


UNIT 7 


My activities: 

• Build a simple vegetable dryer (in three weeks) with the help of the nutrition 
club for use in demonstrations with the women's group. 

• Demonstrate improved methods of drying for six kinds of vegetables to all 
members of the women's group (within six weeks). 

Timetable of activities: 

Week I Discussion with women's group on vegetable supply problems to suggest 
solutions, and to arrange further meetings. 

Week 2 Discussion with nutrition club on building a dryer. Purchase of materials. 
Construction of dryer at women's group meeting place. 

Week 3 First demonstration of preparation of vegetables for drying, and correct 
storage techniques for dried vegetables. 

Week 4 First demonstration of use of dried vegetables in meal preparation. Second 
demonstration of preparation and storage. 

Week 5 Second demonstration of use of dried vegetables in meals. Third demon- 
stration of preparation and storage. 

Week 6 Third demonstration of use of dried vegetables in meals. Evaluation 
meeting. 

Resources: 

Wood, chicken wire, nails, vegetables, demonstration materials. 

Budget: 

This must be written in the correct way to include all the above materials and a 

local cost estimate for each. 


CASE STUDY :THE BOTTLE PROBLEM 
Planning your work 

1 . Distribute to CMs Handout 7.6 "The bottle problem". Allow five minutes for 
CMs to read through ‘The bottle problem'. 

2. Allow 10 minutes for CMs to plan this project, using the following headings: - 
Problems; Project objectives: My activities: Timetable of activities: Resources; 
Budget. 
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UNIT 7 


3. Ask forCMs' suggestions on how the work might be planned, using the following 
example as a guide to discussion: 

Problem: 

Use of bottle feeding instead of breast feeding by mothers, causes malnutrition and 
other diseases. 

Project objective: 

Reduce the amount of bottle feeding in the village by 50 percent within three months. 
My objectives: 

• Hold five weekly meetings for pregnant women and nursing mothers in the 
village to discuss and demonstrate infant feeding practices. 

• Form a group for the discussion of child feeding problems after the five w r eek 
series of demonstrations. 

• Follow' up the five weeks of demonstrations w'ith a series of visits to the homes 
of people who attended (over the following two weeks). 

Timetable of activities: 

Week 1 -5 Regular Friday meetings on nutrition. 

Week 5 Form discussion group for the future. 

Week 6-8 Regular discussion group meeting and follow-up home visits. 

Resources: 

Home demonstration kit: examples of dirty bottles; transport for visits; recordsfor 
meetings to go in the project file. 

Budget: 

This must be written in the correct way to include all the above resources and a 
local cost estimate for each. 


CASE STUDY; EFFICIENT PLANNING 
Part A - Filling the diary 

1. Distribute to CMs Handout 7.7 “ Efficient planning Allow five minutes for 
CMs to read it through. 

2. Tell CMs that they are to imagine that they are Mrs Bamba. She has to complete 
all the activities mentioned in the case study within a week. She works five days a 
week, four hours in the morning and four in the afternoon. CMs may assume a 
home visit takes between one and a half and two hours. 

3 Divide CMs into groups of three or four, and tell them to draw up a diary for the 
week showing how they will all the work. Allow CMs 1 5 minutes to fill the diary 
on the second page of handout 7.7. 
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4. 


5. 


Ask one group lo illustrate on the flipchart the way they planned their programme. 
Ask the other groups to comment on this answer. 


Summarize their ideas on the flipchart and lead a brief discussion. Below 
suggested way in which Mrs Bamba might make out her diary for the week. 


DAY 

MORNING 

AFTERNOON 

Monday 

Talk to antenatal clinic 

Home visit 

Tuesday 

Home visit 

Prepare for women's club 

Women's club meeting 

Wednesday 

Weighing underweight children 
Preparation for nutrition club 

Nutrition meeting 

Thursday 

Home visit 

Home visit 


Home visit 

Prepare fora meeting on Friday 

Friday 

Meeting with agricultural worker 

Clerical work 


Part B - Planning resources 

6. Tell CMs to make out three lists: The materials you must have, the information 
you need to get. and the people you must contact. 

7. Ask each group to read out their lists. Summarize their ideas on the flipchart and 
lead a brief discussion. 

The three lists that Mrs Bamba might have made out in order to do every thing she 
had planned for the week, are shown below: 

Materials required 

• For demonstrations to mothers on home visits. These may include foods and 
other teaching materials, for example, posters. For demonstration in the nutrition 
club room and the clinic you will probably need a stove, pots and bowls in 
addition to the materials needed for home visits. 

• For the women's crafts project. These may include local dyes and cloth, and 
examples of finished craft work. 

Information required 

• Economic state of the village. Can people in the area afford to buy local draft products? 

• Eating habits regarding eggs and prices for eggs on the market. 

People to contact 

• The agricultural officer to confirm his visit. 
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UNIT 7 


8. Summary /discussion 

Point out that the tasks in this case study demand different types of organizing ability. 
Discuss these differences with CMs. Make sure the following points are covered: 

• Materials and equipment required must be foreseen and provided. 

• All people concerned must be fully informed about events and any changes in 
schedule. 

• All people participating in events must be contacted to make sure they know 
w hat they are supposed to do and they are well prepared. 

• Time must be set aside for routine duties except in emergencies. 

• Fixed or routine appointments must be entered in the diary, or on a year planner, 
and other events arranged around them. 
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HANDOUT 

1 

EFFICIENT PLANNING 

How to plan efficiently 

1 . Organize activities with care and attention. 

2. Work to a timetable. 

3. Organize what resources you need. 

4. Manage people involved in activities well. 

5. Organize day-to-day paper work in the office. 

6 Work within your budgets. 


Working out daily activities in advance: 

• Keeping a checklist of all activities to be completed. 

• Noting when they need to be completed. 

• Pencilling them in to your calendar a week or so in advance. 

• Finalising your activity plans two or three days in advance by arranging 
meetings, obtaining transport and discussing work for others to do during (he 
time you are away. 

• Spending the first ten minutes of each day going over your programme for that 
day, to fix it in your mind. 

Working to a timetable: 

• Being punctual. 

• By making clear to employees what decisions they can make themselves, and 
what they must bring to you for decision. 

• By making sure office staff know to whom to refer visitors, so that they do not 
bring everyone to you. 

• By setting aside a regular time for meeting people, and explaining the benefits 
to them of coming at that time. 

• By being more efficient so that fewer crises develop which need immediate 
attention. 
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1 . Organize activities with care and attention. 

2. Work to a timetable. 

3. Organize what resources you need. 

4. Manage people involved in activities well. 

5. Organize day-to-day paper work in the office. 

6. Work within your budgets. 

Resource Use: 

• Keep records so that you know how much you estimated last time. why. and 
whether this was too little or too much. Then next time you will have something 
to work from, and it will take you less time as well as being more accurate. 

• Write down everything you need for each project activity. How many times 
will you do that activity? This will give you an idea of your needs altogether. 

Managing People: 

• Tell them what is expected of them, and when work should be finished. 

• Choose people for jobs because of their skills. 

• Show them how they can progress and improve their position. 

• Give them the opportunity to learn so they can become more skilled. 

• Tell them what they are doing wrong, with suggestions for how to improve. 

• Also tell them when they are doing things well. 

• Keep them in the picture about work in hand and future work that is planned. 

• Learn about people so that you can get the best out of them. 
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1 . Organize activities with care and attention. 

2. Work to a timetable. 

3. Organize what resources you need. 

4. Manage people involved in activities well. 

5. Organize day-to-day paper work in the office. 

6. Work within your budgets. 


Features of a good office: 

• Everybody in the office follows the established procedures. 

• The system of handling information is understandable to the people working in 
the office. 

• Messages about work, appointments and new activities are passed on in lime 
for action. 

Contents of a project file: 

• Details of objectives and plans. 

• A list of all the people involved in the project and relevant comments about 
their participation. 

• Records of any special ev ents, such as demonstrations, short courses, or special 
surveys carried out. 

• Details of the distribution of supplies: related receipts and accounts. 

• A record of the time spent on the project. 

Features of a good filing system: 

■ Decide which way to title your files: for people, by their first name, last name or 
position? for areas, by districts, villages, locations, or map references ? 

• Make sure that the file title is written clearly so you can see it at a glance. 

• Decide how you are going to organize your files. Usually you use an alphabetic code 
- starting at A and going through the alphabet to Z in order, or you use a numeric code. 

• Decide in what order you are going to organize your titles. For example, do you start 
at the front of the box w'ith A and then go to Z at the back? Or if you use numbers, 
what is tire sequence? 

• Once you have decided, make sure everyone you work with knows how the files are 
organized anti appreciates w hy they should keep them this w ay. If you have people 
taking files out and returning them, check from time to time that they tire doing it 
correctly. 

• Decide on a system for marking files that are out. for example, with a piece of coloured 
card or paper put in the place of the file when it is removed, and taken out when it is 
returned. Explain to everyone that this will save a lot of time spent looking for files. 
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1 . Organize activities with care and attention. 

2. Work to a timetable. 

3. Organize what resources you need. 

4. Manage people involved in activities well. 

5. Organize day-to-day paper work in the office. 

6. Work within your budgets. 

Value of keeping records of project activities: 

• Records can tell us what happened. Anyone w ho looks back on a programme 
which has been completed should be able to tell, in detail, much of what 
happened by reading through the records. 

• Records tell us how the work is progressing. Records can tell us what is 
happening so that we may interv ene and adjust what we are doing before things go 
in the wrong direction, and so make sure that we achieve what we set out to do. 

Features of a good record system: 

• It contains the indicators we need to tell what is happening in the community 
with our superv isor's programme, and to our own activities. 

• Indicators are easy to understand. 

• It is organized so we can find what we want quickly and easily. 

• Records only contain what we need to know and are not used as a place to put 
everything. 

• It can be maintained by the investment of a small amount of time - say less than 
half a day each week. 

• It is kept up-to-date. 
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MANAGING A BUDGET 

1 . Organize activities with care and attention. 

2. Work to a timetable. 

3. Organize what resources you need. 

4. Manage people involved in activities well. 

5. Organize day-to-day paper work in the office. 

6. Work within your budgets. 


Cashbook 


Date 

Details 

Cash received 

Cash paid out 

Cash balance 

Checked 








Project cash record 


Resources 

Cash 

Provided 

Cash 

Paid out 

Reasons 


AMTS 

Date 

AMTS 

Date 

for difference 

1 pot. 2 pans 

12.00 

15 Aug 

12.00 

1 Sept 


12 plates 

25.00 

15 Aug 

23.00 

3 Sept 

less than estimate 
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THE DAY-TO-DAY DIARY 

Use your day-to-day diary to record your appointments. 

To prepare for an appointment, make sure you: 

• Have transport and fuel available. 

• Take travel time into account. 

• Allow enough time to prepare background material. 

• Make arrangements for any overnight stops. 

Use your project files to: 

• List project objectives. 

• File detailed plans. 

• List the people involved in the project. 

• Record any special events in the project. 

• File resource accounts and receipts. 

• Record the time people spend on the project. 

Use your Year Planner to show: 

• the times you will be away from the field: 

• the times other field workers w ho work with you will not be in the field: 

• future appointments that take up a whole day or more: 

• important community events: 

• the time span of all the projects you are involved in: 

• important periods of the year that affect your activities. For example, planting 
and harvest seasons. 
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YEAR PLANNER MODEL 

This page contains a picture of a year planner. It is suggested that you draw a large 
version for yourself, using the design shown below giving you space to write notes 
for each days. You can then always have it in front of you in your office and use it to 
help you plan your activities. 
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CASE STUDY 4: THE VEGETABLE PROBLEM 


Planning your work 

Mrs Bumba is a field worker in Durano village. Vitamin A deficiency is a big problem 
in her village, and her supervisor's programme requires her to reduce vitamin A 
deficiency in of the village population within six months. 

She notices that there is a very low intake of vegetables during the dry season, though 
plenty are available during and just after the rains. 

Some villages suggest they need more vegetables in the dry season so she decides to 
encourage the women's group to develop a vegetable drying project so that vegetables 
can be available all through the year. Children from the school nutrition club, which 
Mrs Bumba organizes, will help in the construction of a simple drier in w hich vegetables 
can be dried quickly and hygienically. This dryer consists of wooden poles and a 
chicken wire frame constructed so that the vegetables dry' off the ground. 
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THE VEGETABLE PROBLEM: YOUR TASK 

State the problem in Durano village and plan out the work, using the following 
headings: 


Problem 


Project objective 


My activities 


Time-table of activities 


Resources required 


Budget estimate 
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CASE STUDY 6: EFFICIENT PLANNING 
Mrs Bamba plans her week 

Mrs Bamba is a field worker in Durano village where poor nutrition is a problem. She 
is working on several projects at the same time, some on her own and some in 
cooperation w ith other workers in the village. 


Projects in Durano 

Mrs Bamba’s activities for next week 

The village has a number of severely 
underweight infants. Mrs Bamba is working 
with clinic staff to improve their health and 
prevent any recurrence of the problem. 

To weigh the children in the project during the 
first part of Wednesday morning when they 
attend the clinic. To visit six mothers of 
formerly underweight children to check on their 
progress and to discuss the best ways of 
using locally available foods. 

A shortage of money prevents some families 
from buying the food they need. Mrs Bamba 
wants to encourage women to develop their 
traditional skills in crafts so that they can 
sell these things for extra income. 

To form a crafts group in the women’s club, 
which meets every Tuesday in the afternoon. 

A shortage of protein is one of the problems 
with local diet. Mrs Bamba. the teacher and 
the local agricultural worker have set up a 
small poultry project in the local school. With 
the help of the school nutrition club, they have 
so far built a hen house for 100 birds. 

To talk to the nutrition club about ways in 
which eggs can be introduced into local 
recipes. The nutrition club meets on 
Wednesdays in the afternoon. 


Other duties 

• Her clerical work that she completes on Friday afternoons. 

• A regular talk on child feeding at the antenatal clinic that meets on Monday 
mornings. 

• A meeting on Friday morning with the local agricultural officer. 
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EFFICIENT PLANNING: YOUR TASK 

Part A - “Filling the diary" 

You are Mrs Bamba. You are very busy this week but will start work on the projects 
next week. You work four hours in the morning and four hours in the afternoon, Monday 
to Friday. 

Draw' up a diary for next week, showing how you will fit in all the work. 


DAY 

MORNING 

AFTERNOON 

Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 




Part B- “Planning resources" 

On separate sheets of paper prepare: 

1 . A list of materials you will need. 

2. A list of information you will need. 

3. A list of people you must contact. 
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UNIT EIGHT 

Monitoring, evaluating, 
reporting and sustainability 


m 


UNIT ! 


Orientation 

Unit Eight provides information on evaluation issues from the point of view of the field 
worker. Hence the detail is limited to aspects which field workers will control themselves. 
The Unit does not allow participants to go out and evaluate projects or programmes 
independently. 

The text shows differences in monitoring and evaluation activities, so that field workers 
have a context for comments about evaluation activities when talking to community 
representatives. 

All project work, whether ending in an impact evaluation or not. requires reports to be 
w ritten. The Unit provides basic criteria for field workers on the content of such reports. 
Supervisory or other higher level staff w'ould prepare more complete project reports than 
are described in this Unit. 
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UNIT 8 


OBJECTIVES 

After completing this unit CMs will be able to: 

• Recall the uses of evaluation and monitoring activities and differentiate between them. 

• Recall the characteristics of a good project report. 

• Understand the concept of and recall indicators for sustainability. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 

Handouts 8.1 through 8.1 1 for distribution. 
Suggested teaching time: 2 hours and 30 minutes. 


MAIN POINTS 

1 . Evaluation is important because it allows the community to: 

• assess what has been achieved; 

• inform people what has been achieved; 

• assess the value of what has been achieved (cost-effectiveness); 

• adjust plans for the future. 

2. Monitoring involves the organized collection and interpretation of information by 
the community, in collaboration with the field worker, about project activities w hile 
they are still in progress. 

3. A well-written report contains: 

• a date: 

• a brief summary overview at the beginning: 

• details of all people mentioned; 

• highlights of activities undertaken and opinion based on facts: 

• a clear distinction between facts; 

• simple, clear sentences; 

• conclusions and recommendations. 

4. Sustainability. 

A project w ith community participation, social and economic benefits for the people 
and transfer of skills and new technology to the community helps to sustain a 
project without outside assistance. 
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MAIN POINT 1: EVALUATION 



Distribute Handout S.l "Definitions of terms in evaluation”. Introduce 
the definitions of indicator. 


You have already learned the definition of a baseline, so to remind us: 

Baseline: Baseline information describes the situation before a nutrition 

programme is implemented. This information is needed so that 
it will be clear what needs to be done, and the changes that 
take place as a result of the programme can be measured. 

Problems can only be identified if we have a clear picture of the present situation in an 
area. This is obtained by collecting information about the situation which exists before 
the start of a programme. Any changes from the baseline situation can be identified 
with indicators: 

Indicator: Information which is used to measure changes which occur 

during the course of a programme is called an indicator. 

Indicators do not describe everything that is happening but they give you a good idea 
of what is going on. They allow you to monitor the progress of a project. 


Provide CMs with examples of indicators. 


For example, you are involved in a programme to improve environmental hygiene and 
reduce the number of cases of related diseases like hookworm and diarrhoea. The 
activity chosen to attack these problems is to encourage the construction and use of pit 
latrines, which do not exist in the area at the moment. 


What indicators could be used to monitor the success of this program? 

Allow spontaneous reactions from field workers first, then proceed. 

CMs' answers should include: 

• the number of households with a pit latrine; 

• the frequency of use of the pit latrines; 

• the number of cases of diarrhoea and hookworm among households with 
pit latrines; 

• the number of cases of these diseases among others in the community. 
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UNIT 8 



Distribute Handout 8.2 “ Examples of indicators” to support the discussion. 


By using the first two indicators, and by comparing the other two indicators, the field 
workers can see if the programme is having an impact on the health situation. 


If you keep a watch on the indicators, you need not spend a lot of time on detailed 
checks of the whole programme. However, in choosing which indicators you will 
use, be sure to include some which will give you an idea whether the programme is 
having any side-effects which you had not expected. 


^ Refer to Handout 8. 1. Introduce the definition and purpose of evaluation. 


First a definition of evaluation activities: 

Evaluation: Evaluation is the systematic appraisal of the success of an activity. 

The judgement about whether an activity was successful or 
not is reached by comparing the target specified in the objective 
with the changes that the activity actually achieved. 

The performance of a project or programme is evaluated against its objectives. Many 
people will be interested in the results of your project, even if they may or may not 
meet the objectives. 

Who might be interested in the results of your work? 

CMs' answers should include: 

• a field worker's supervisor: 

• the departments concerned with extension work (agriculture, medicine, 
education); 

• field workers in other parts of the country', and even in other countries; 

• community committee members: 


• funding agencies; 


• the government department responsible for planning details of the national 
nutrition programmes. 
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Why is evaluation important? 

CMs' answers should include: 

• II allows us to assess w hat has been achieved. 

• It allows us to inform people what has been achieved. 

• It allows us to judge the value of the achievement. 

• It allows us to adjust plans for the future in the light of results from past activities. 

If people in a community are participating in a nutrition programme they need to know 
that their efforts were worthwhile. 

If field workers are working on particular projects they need to know what the project 
has achieved. 

If our country is diverting resources to nutrition work, we all want to know that those 
resources are used effectively. 

If people are planning and supervising nutrition work they need to know the relative 
value of different projects. 



Distribute Handout 8.3 "Importance of evaluation "and discuss the three 
separate types of evaluation in the handout. 



Type I answers the question: Did people change in the way you expected? 

The evaluation activities aim to describe whether people's behaviour and conditions 
changed as a result of the project. The work uses the Project Objectives to judge 
the value of changes (See Unit 5 on Objectives). 


Type 2 answers the question: Did the change have the desired effect on the problem? 

The evaluation activities are used to estimate the desired impact on the problem as 
a result of the project. The w ork uses the project objectives to judge the value of 
changes (See Unit 5 on Objectives). 

Type 2 answers the question: Could the change have been achieved using a cheaper way? 

The evaluation activities also include assessments of situations outside the project 
in order to get comparative information on effectiveness and cost. The cost of 
your activities can be justified given the amount of change in people's behaviour 
and the impact on the problem. 
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All three types of evaluation should be used in combination to fully evaluate a project. 


UNIT 8 


Outline for CMs several appropriate evaluation activities using the following 
situation and questions. Distribute Handout 8.4 “Evaluating a project”. 


Situation: 

Baseline information: 

The farmers in my area are losing one-fifth of their stored grain to rats. 

Project objective: 

To prevent the loss of stoned grain to rats for 25 percent of the fanners within one year. 
Your activities: 

Before the next harvest I will call a series of meetings to explain the benefits of rat- 
proofing and get agreement from 25 percent of the farmers to make their granaries 
rat-proof. 




How could a CM’s supervisor measure w hether 25 percent of farmers 
had rat-proofed granaries before the project finished? 


CMs' answers should include: 

• Identify farmers w ho have rat-proofed their granaries (the number can be 
found from service records of the field worker, w'hich show the farmers 
responses to advice). 

• Compare their number to the total number of farmers ( from community 
lists or baseline survey data) to see if they represent 25 percent of the 
population. To calculate this use: 

number of rat-proofed granaries X 1 00 
number of farmers w'ith granaries 

For example: 

25 X 1 00 = 50 percent 
50 

10 X 1 00 = 20 percent 
50 




Distribute Handout 8.5 “Calculating the evaluation results” to support 
the discussion. 
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How could we measure w hether the field worker’s project objective was 
achieved due to the activities of the project? 


CMs' answers should include: 


UNIT ft 


• By checking to see if a series of meetings were arranged: 


• By checking how many and which farmers attended the meetings; 

• By checking how many of those identified farmers agreed to rat-proof 
their granaries; 


• By checking w hether this number makes 25 percent of the total number 
of farmers in the community. 

Suppose that there were 50 affected farmers in the area and 25 of them had rat-proof 
granaries. The supervisor's programme would have achieved its purpose. 


If only ten farmers had rat-proof granaries, w as the project a failure? 

CMs' answer should include: 

• The project was not a complete failure but it did not fully achieve its purpose, 
it is necessary to find out why it was not fully achieved so that the activities 
planned for the next project can be designed to ensure full success. 




What could have prevented some of the farmers from building the 
improved granaries? 


CMs' answers should include: 


• Were local farmers able to afford the new materials? 

• Did local farmers have enough time to work on the new granaries ? 

• Did the required materials arrive in time for the farmers to work on the 
new' granaries? 

• Were benefits explained in terms of interest to the farmer? 

• Did the field worker call meetings, were they well attended, were they 
called at the right time? 

• Was the field worker able to help granary builders? 
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What would the field worker measure if the objective stated that 
25 percent of the grain should be saved, rather than stating only that 
25 percent farmers needed to rat-proof their granaries? 

CMs' answers should include: 

• Measure the amount of grains lost to rats in these granaries. 

• Compare these losses to those suffered with the old granaries to see w'hether 
there has been any reduction, using the same percentage calculation as 
for the 25 percent of farm granaries objective. 

New plans must be flexible enough to accommodate problems identified in evaluations 
so that the future impact of field workers’ efforts can be improved. 

Any project may have results which were not expected. We may identify a problem, 
and set our objective aimed at solving it. We then implement a plan w'hich succeeds in 
meeting the objective only to find that the problem has not been solved. 




UNIT 8 


Introduce the idea that projects can affect many more situations than are 
described in the objectives. Sometimes the effects are negative. Sometimes 
unexpectedly positive. 


For example show CMs the following situation: 


Distribute Handout 8.6 “ Unexpected project results” and read the situation. 

In a village where there was a high rate of protein-energy malnutrition among young 
children, a project was successfully carried out to establish fish ponds on most farms. 
The fish were mainly sold. They were never given to young children as mothers were 
afraid they would swallow the bones. 

In this example, the achievement of the objective, which was to establish fish ponds, did 
not solve the problem of protein-energy malnutrition. The children remained malnourished. 

Where did the field worker go wrong? 

CMs’ answers should include: 

• The field worker did not find out from the mothers what they thought 
about feeding fish to their young children. 

• The field w'orkerdid not arrange a series of demonstrations for the mothers 
on how to use fish to feed young children. 
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Another example is the following situation: 


^ Refer to Handout 8. 6 and read the situation. 



UNIT 8 


In a small village, a project to improve the health of pregnant women had the following 
objective: To persuade all the pregnant women in the village who were anaemic to 
lake iron pills which could be purchased at the health clinic, within three months. 


When the project was set up, the field worker visited all the pregnant women who were 
suffering from anaemia. She told them about the need for iron in their diet. She 
explained that this iron could be obtained from fresh, green vegetables, but these were 
not readily available. 


A local plant, a type of watercress which grew in a stream a few miles from the village, 
was very rich in iron hut she thought this was too faraway. So she suggested that the 
easiest solution was for the women to get iron pills from the clinic. 

When the field worker returned to the village, four months later, she was delighted to 
find that all cases of iron deficiency anaemia had disappeared. She checked at the 
clinic and was surprised to find that very’ few iron pills had been issued. On speaking 
to the women she found that the pregnant mothers had not been prepared to use their 
limited budget to buy the iron pills. But the village women had organized themselves 
to collect the fresh plant from the stream every morning. 


What did the field worker neglect to do during planning? 

CMs’ answers should include: 

• The field worker did not find out from the mothers whether iron pills are 
important enough for the women to buy them. 

• The field worker did not check whether the women were used to sharing 
resources and organising joint activities. 

Finally, here is an example of a project having unexpected additional benefits: 

^ Refer to Handout 8.6 and read the situation. 


In a village where there was a high rate of protein-energy malnutrition among young 
children, a project was successfully carried out to establish fish ponds on most farms. 
The field worker discovered that on their own initiative the villagers were also using the 
ponds to rear ducks, and while the young children were getting extra protein from eating 
fish, the village was also benefiting from the income received from selling the ducks. 
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MAIN POINT 2: MONITORING 

Evaluation and monitoring are complementary activities. 


UNIT 8 


^ Introduce the definition and purpose of monitoring. Refer to Handout 8. I. 


First a definition of monitoring activities: 

Monitoring: Monitoring involves the organized collection and interpretation 

of information about activities while they are still in progress. 

Monitoring allows you to adjust your actions before they go seriously wrong, while evaluation 
only allows you to judge after the event. Otherwise the two processes are similar. 

An essential part of monitoring is keeping routine project and service records that provide 
data for the field worker. Field workers are expected to keep records of their activities. This 
is a routine chore, but records are essential because they are used as a positive tool to monitor 
and control field work. To avoid too much paperwork, you should ask yourself w hy you 
need to keep a particular record before you spend time on filling it out and filing it. 

Records act as an early warning system. We can then try and pul right what has gone 
wrong. If we succeed we may save a project which might otherwise have ended in failure. 

Records also provide the basis for successful cooperation with other local organizations. 


CASE STUDY: INTERPRETING SURVEY RESULTS 

How can we use the information we record? 

The purpose of this case study is to give CMs an opportunity to interpret records and 
suggest how recorded information might be used. 

I. Distribute to CMs Handout 8.7 “Interpreting surrey results". Allow CMs 15 
minutes to read the case study. 


2 . ® 


What conclusions can Mr Karamba make from the survey? 


Deal with CMs' suggestions one at a time, making sure the following points 
are covered: 


• Six out often farmers suffered heavy grain losses. This is over half the fanners 
in the survey, and so the official report is accurate for his own village. 

• All six farmers w ho suffered heavy grain losses used either grain store Aor B. 

• Three farmers used grain store C. Their losses were medium or low. 
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• To sum up. the losses are serious and its seems that grain store C gives the 
best protection against vermin. 


UNIT f 


How might Mr Karamba use these results? 

CMs‘ answer may include: 

• To convince the farmers of the high losses they are all suffering. 

• To convince the farmers of the need to prevent these losses. 

• To show the farmers that losses may be reduced by using a better type of 
grain store, that is type C. 


CASE STUDY: USING RECORDS 

The purpose of this case study is to show the kind of information a field worker might 
be requested to collect for a specific project in her area. 


Part A - Before the centre is built 

1 . Divide CMs into groups of three or four. Distribute Handout 8.8 “Using records’’ 
to CM and ask them to imagine they are Mrs Bamba. Mrs Bamba has been asked 
to supply information to support proposals fora rehabilitation centre in her village. 

2. Allow ten minutes for CMs to read and discuss. Ask CMs to suggest what 
information is needed and which records Mrs Bamba would use to obtain the 
information requested under the four headings given in the letter. 

3. Discuss the suggestions from each group, using the notes below as a guide. 

The need for the centre 

• number of malnourished children under five years; 

• degree of malnutrition; 

• present facilities available for treating malnourished children. 

This information is available in the baseline information survey and health 
centre records. 

The amount of money required to fund the centre 

• Estimated running costs, including wages, services and food, which she can get 
by comparison of her own and other field w orkers' project cash records. Building 
costs, etc. are outside her scope. She should consult local builders for estimates 
of these items. 
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UNIT 8 


Proportion of Mrs Bomba 's time to be spent at the centre anti what on oilier projects. 

• Number of people who will benefit (population figures) 

• Relative success and value of other projects. 

This information will come from the day-to-day diary, project files and the year planner. 

which will show how much time she spends on these activities now. 

The information anti help required from other organizations and the communities. 

• Likely requirements for medical care as opposed to nutrition expertise. For 
example, present rate of hospitalization, date of immunization programme, and 
so on. will be needed from the district medical officer. 

• Educational level of people to be served can be obtained from the local teacher. 

• Availability of appropriate foods for children returning home from the centre. She can 
get this information from her regular meetings with other field w orkers in the area. 

• Interest of the community to contribute to the costs for the centre. 


Part B - After the centre is built 

4. CMs should continue to work in their groups. Distribute to CMs Handout 8.8 
“Using records”. 

What information could Mrs Bamba make available in a progress report after the 
centre is built, so that decisions can be made on the three points mentioned in the 
letter? What records, therefore, will she have to keep at the centre? And what 
other records will she need to consult? 

5. Discuss the suggestions from each group, using the notes below as a guide. 

How widely the centre is being used 

• Attendance at the centre, number of children treated and how often. 

• Area covered by the centre. 

• Potential attendance. 

These points should be covered in the centre’s records. 

How successful the centre s work is: 

• Present nutritional status of people w'ho are benefiting. 

• Nutritional status of children who have benefited one year after discharge. Health 
clinic records should cover these points. 

• Re-admittance of children previously treated at the centre or admittance of other 
children from the same family. (This helps to indicate success of educational 
aspects and should be found in the centre’s records.) 

• Other factors (for example, a good harvest, bad harvest, other projects, and so 
on). Information on these points should come from consultation 

with other field workers. 

• Information on local population, present facilities and nutritional status of people 
in general which will come from updated surveys. 
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Whether it would be worthwhile establishing similar centres in other parts of the country 
• Similarity of the centre's experience related to the rest of the country in terms of: 
Family backgrounds of people treated at the centre. 

Local food availability and eating habits. 




UNIT 8 


• The cost of the centre, including contributions from the community, obtained from: 

Project budgets. 

Project accounts. 

• The success rate of projects. 


However well CMs collect and interpret information, the value of a record system 
often lies in how well the field worker can relay information to others in reports that he 
or she writes. This is particularly the case with reports to superiors and briefing reports 
for colleagues. Unless these are written carefully, accurately and clearly, time will be 
wasted, decisions delayed, and sometimes even the wrong decision will be taken. 


MAIN POINT 3: REPORT WRITING 


Introduce the features of a good report on field activities. Conclusions need 
to be based on observations, from the field worker personally, from monitoring 
activities and where relevant, from evaluation activities. 




What are the characteristics of a well-written report? 


CMs' answers should include: 


• A reference to the time period w'ith which the report is concerned. For 
example, when a field lour was undertaken. 

• A brief, but complete description of the purpose of the report and exactly 
which activities will be covered. 

• A summary which describes the way the report is structured so that the 
reader can find any part which is of particular interest. 

• A list of people involved in the report, if this is appropriate. This is 
particularly relevant for reports of field tours where you should always 
list all the people you have met and who they are. 

• A clear distinction throughout the report between what was said, what 
was observed, what was confirmed by several sources, and what is opinion. 

• Sentences that are uncomplicated, clear and easy to understand. 
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UNIT 8 


• Conclusions and recommendations for follow up activities. 

A good report is also delivered on time rather than a week late. Not to differentiate 
between facts and opinion is perhaps the worst single fault with report-writers the 
world over. If the reader cannot separate fact and opinion then it is very hard to make 
the right decision. Writers should discipline themselves to do this each time they write 
a report. If they do. they themselves will have a much clearer idea of what is going on. 



Distribute to CM Handout 8.10 “Characteristics of a well-written report ” 
and summarize the discussion. 


EXERCISE: WRITING A REPORT 

Using the results of the group discussion about the case study described in Handout 
8.8 and Handout 8.9 ask each CM to write the progress report called for by Mrs Bamba's 
supervisor so that it has the characteristics of a well-written report. A progress report should 
be brief and describe factually what the supervisor of Mrs Bamba wants to know and asked 
in her letter to Mrs Bamba given in Handout 8.9 on page 1 . Allow 30 minutes for this activity. 
1 5 minutes for writing, and 1 5 minutes for discussions in groups. 

Then divide CMs into small groups and ask them to discuss and constructively criticize 
each others report, working through Handout 8. 1 0 as a structure for their discussion. 


MAIN POINT 4: SUSTAINABILITY 


Introduce the idea that the term sustainability can be traced to the term 
"Sustainable development". This term has been adopted globally to underpin 
the objectives of economic development, efficient use of all natural resources 
and environmental preservation over time. CMs should be able to understand 
how to incorporate the idea of sustainability into field programmes. 


VVhat does sustainability mean in field projects or programmes? 

CMs answers should include: 

• Sustainability means that programmes should, w ithin a reasonable period 
of time become self supporting. 

• Programmes should rely only on the normal services of local institutions 
and beneficiaries. 

• It must be a programme that lasts. 
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• It must be a programme that continues to exist anti serve the beneficiary 
community even when outside agency has withdrawn. 

• It is a key criterion for evaluating the success or failure of projects or programmes. 

Indicators of sustainability 

Distribute Handout 8. 1 r'Sustainability" and discuss it. 

For a project or programme to be sustainable, certain vital factors must have been 
incorporated or are inherent in them. They include: 

• Community participation. 

• Appropriate technology. 

• Strong local organisation 

• Potential social and economic benefit to beneficiaries. 

• Effective transfer of skills. 

• Protection of resources for future generations. 

Community participation is a process which comprises the active and meaningful 
involvement of the community in the decision making process for the determination of 
successful goals and allocation of resources to achieve such goals. 
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What advantages or effects will community participation have on a field 
programme? 

CMs answers should include: 

■ Build confidence. 

• Socialize members to the underlying philosophy and objectives of the initiative. 

• Raise consciousness. 

• Develop critical and analytical capabilities. 

• Promote group solidarity. 

• Sen e to instill discipline. 

Besides sustainability participatory approaches offer three main advantages: 

• They give the fieldworker a better understanding of local values, knowledge 
and experience. 

• They win community interests and commilmenls to develop projects with good 
objectives which they can implement. 
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• They can help resolve conflicts over resource use. 

Appropriate technology for sustainability is the ability of the local beneficiaries to be 
able to interact with and master the requisite technology so that they can be repaired 
and maintained locally. 




What other skills can be transfered to the community by the field 
worker? 


CMs answers should include: 

• learning a new vocation to generate income which may include activities 
in food production, processing, preservation and marketing; 

• learning how to provide services, for example as birth attendants, nutrition 
workers, group feeding assistants. 


A field programme should be able to enhance the abilities and capabilities of 
beneficiaries so that they can become self reliant and use their newly acquired skills to 
manage local resources to generate sufficient incomes for meeting the food and nutrition 
needs of themselves and their families as well as meet other social obligations. 

Sustainability depends on the important role community groups (i.e. , women's groups, 
parent-teachers groups, men's groups, religious groups) play in mobilising the 
community and taking the responsibilities for various activities once they are convinced 
of its importance to their well being. Such organisations serve as a forum fordialogue, 
analysis and reflection thereby contributing to the capacity of members to understand 
and find solutions to their problems. 




What are the potential social and economic benefits to beneficiaries in 
any field programme? 


CMs answers should include: 


• opportunities for increasing earnings through income generating activities; 

• generation of employment for some members of the community; 

• provision of important services such as use of a village horticultural nursery; 
vaccination days; weighing of children programme; adult literacy education. 

Where beneficiaries can actually see or perceive the benefit of a programme, the greater 
likelihood is that they will give it their full support and cooperation, hence assist in its 
sustainance. 
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Evaluation: 


Monitoring: 
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HANDOUT 

1 

DEFINITION OF TERMS IN EVALUATION 

Baseline information describes the situation before a nutrition 
programme is implemented. This information is needed so that it 
would be clear what needs to be done, and so that the changes that 
take place, as a result of the programme, can be measured. 


Information which is used to measure changes which occur during 
the course of a programme is called an indicator. 


Evaluation is the systematic appraisal of the success of an activity. 
The judgement about whether an activity was successful or not is 
reached by comparing the target specified in the objective with the 
changes that the activity actually achieved. 


Monitoring involves the organized collection and interpretation of 
information about activities while they are still in progress. 
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EXAMPLES OF INDICATORS 

The number of households with a pit latrine. 

The frequency of use of the pit latrines. 

The number of eases of diarrhoea and hookworm among 
households with pit latrines. 

The number of cases of these diseases among others in the 
community. 
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IMPORTANCE OF EVALUATION 
Why is evaluation important? 

• It allows us to assess what has been achieved. 

• It allows us to inform people w hat has been achieved. 

• It allows us to judge the value of the achievement. 

• It allows us to adjust plans for the future in the light of results from past activities. 


Three types of evaluation can be used: 

Type I answers the question: Did people change in the wav you expected? 

The evaluation activities aim to describe whether people’s behaviour and conditions 
change as a result of the project. The work uses the Project Objectives to judge 
the value of changes (See Unit 5 on Objectives). 


Type 2 answers the question: Did the change hat e the desired effect on the problem? 

The evaluation activities tire used to estimate the desired impact on die problem as 
a result of the project. The w ork uses the Project objectives to judge the value of 
changes (See Unit 5 on Objectives). 


Type 3 answers the question: Could the change have been achieved using a cheaper way? 

The evaluation activities also include assessments of situations outside the project 
in order to get comparative information on effectiveness and cost. The cost of 
your activities can be justified given the amount of change in people's behaviour 
and the impact on the problem. 
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EVALUATION A PROJECT 

Baseline information: The farmers in my area are losing one-fifth of their stored 

grain to rats. 


Project objective: To prevent the loss of stored grain to rats for 25 percent of 

the fanners within one year. 

Your activities: Before the next harvest I will call a series of meetings to 

explain the benefits of rat-proofing and get agreement from 
25 percent of the farmers to make their granaries rat-proof. 


Comparing the result of the project with the objectives: 

• Identify farmers who have rat-proofed their granaries. 

• Compare their number to Ihe total number of farmers to see if they represent 
25 percent of the population. 

• Measure the amount of grains lost to rats in these granaries. 

• Compare these losses to those suffered with the old granaries to see whether 
there has been any reduction. 
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CALCULATINGTHE EVALUATION RESULTS 

How could a field worker supervisor measure whether the programme has achieved its 
purpose? 

• Identify farmers who have rat-proofed their granaries 

• Compare their number to the total number of farmers to see if they represent 
25 percent of the population. To calculate this use: 

number of rat-proofed granaries X 100 
number of farmers with granaries 

For example: 

25 X 100 = 50 percent 
50 

10 X 100 = 20 percent 
50 

• Measure the amount of grains lost to rats in these granaries 

• Compare these losses to those suffered with the old granaries to see whether 
there has been any reduction. 
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UNEXPECTED PROJECTED PROJECT RESULTS 


Situation 1 : 

In a village where there was a high rate of protein-energy malnutrition among young 
children, a project w as successfully carried out to establish fish ponds on most farms. 
The fish were mainly sold. They were never given to young children as mothers 
were afraid they would swallow the bones. 

In this example, the achievement of the objective, w'hich was to establish fish ponds, 
did not solve the problem of protein-energy malnutrition. The children remained 
malnourished. 

Situation 2: 

In a small village, a project to improve the health of pregnant w'omen had the following 
objective: To persuade all the pregnant women in the village who were anaemic, to 
take iron pills which could be purchased at the health clinic, within three months. 

When the project w'as set up. the field worker visited all the pregnant women who 
were suffering from anaemia. She told them about the need for iron in their diet. She 
explained that this iron could be obtained from fresh, green vegetables, but these 
were not readily available. 

A local plant, a type of watercress which grew in a stream a few miles from the 
village, was very rich in iron but she thought this was too far away. So she suggested 
that the easiest solution was for the women to get iron pills from the clinic. 

When the field worker returned to the village, four months later, she was delighted to 
find that all traces of iron deficiency had disappeared. She checked at the clinic and 
was surprised to find that very few iron pills had been issued. On speaking to the 
women she found that the pregnant mothers had not been prepared to use their limited 
budget to buy the iron pills. But the village women had organized themselves to 
collect the fresh plant from the stream every morning. 

Situation 3: 

In a village w here there was a high rate of protein-energy malnutrition among young 
children, a project was successfully carried out to establish fish ponds on most farms. 
The field worker discovered that on their own initiative the villagers were also using 
the ponds to rear ducks, and while the young children were getting extra protein from 
eating fish, the village w'as also benefiting from the income received from selling the 
ducks. 
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CASE STUDY 7: INTERPRETING SURVEY RESULTS 
How can we use the instruction we record? 

Mr Karamba. the agricultural extension officer, is worried about the amount of maize 
in the farmers' grain stores which is being eaten by rats and other vermin. An official 
report stales that on average a quarter of every farmer's crop is lost to pests every year. 
Much of these losses occur while the maize is in the farmers' stores. The fact that 
25 percent of the harvest goes to the rats rather than the hungry people shocks Mr 
Karamba. He realizes that the official report is a general survey for the whole area and 
he needs to find out whether the findings are true in his own village. He therefore 
decides to carry out a survey among local farmers. 

He designs a simple form on w hich he can record the information he obtains while 
visiting the farms. He has identified three main types of grain store used by the farmers 
which he labels A. B and C. 

Below is a page from his record book. This is representative of the total survey. 


Farmer 

AMOUNT OF GRAIN LOST IN STORE 

TYPE OF GRAIN STORE 

High 

(over 25 percent) 

Medium 

(10-25 percent) 

Low 

l>e$stten lOpetcent) 

A 

B 

c 

1 

V 



v 



2 

V 




V 


3 


V 



V 


4 



V 



V 

5 

V 



V 



6 


V 




V 

7 

V 






8 

V 




V 


9 



V 



V 

10 

V 



V 




He is able to come to certain conclusions and set up a project to help farmers avoid 
their high losses. 
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INTERPRETING SURVEY RESULTS: YOUR TASKS 

1 . What conclusions can Mr Karamba make from the survey ? 


2. How might Mr Karamba use these results for? 
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CASE STUDY: USING RECORDS 

The purpose of this case study is to show the kind of information a field worker might 
be requested to collect for a specific project. In this case a feeding center is being built. 


Part A - Before the centre is built 

Dear Mrs Baniba, 

Following our recent conversation I have discussed with the provincial supervisor 
our ideas for a rehabilitation centre and supplementary' feeding scheme in your village. 
I stressed the high incidence of malnutrition in the area and the absolute urgency of 
this scheme. I explained that the general aims of the centre would be: 

• to rehabilitate malnourished children under the age of five years. 

• to educate parents in nutrition. 

However, the provincial supervisor pointed out that we are not the only people with 
priority needs. She intends to have a meeting very shortly with a planner from the 
health ministry who is organizing national nutrition schemes. 

For this meeting we are going to have to present a lot more information than we have 
at the moment in order to justify a decision to build the centre. 

I have to submit a report detailing what information is available before the centre is 
built so that decisions can be made on: 

1 . The need for the centre. 

2. The amount of money required to fund the centre. 

3. What proportion of your time should be spent at the centre and what on other projects. 

4. What help is required from other organizations? 

What information can you let me have? 


Yours sincerely. 
District Superv isor 
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USING RECORDS: YOUR TASKS 

1 . What information can Mrs Bamba supply to determine the need for the centre? 
Where can this information be found? 

2. How can Mrs Bamba estimate the amount of money required for the centre? 
Where can this information be found? 


3. How can Mrs Bamba estimate how much time she should spend at the centre? 


Where can she get this information? 


4. What information can Mrs Bamba use to assess how much help she will need from 
other organizations? 


Where will she find this information ? 
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CASE STUDY: USING RECORDS 


Part B - After the centre is built 

Dear Mrs limn ha, 

From what I hear, the new centre seems to be very successful. I am having a meeting 
next week w ith the provincial supervisor to discuss the progress. I would like to be 
able to give her a full report on the success of the centre in your area. 

Could you please send me a progress report which will allow' me to report fully on the 
following points: 

• How widely the centre is being used? 

• How successful the centre's work is? 

• Whether it would be worthwhile establishing similar centres in other parts of 
the country? 


Yours sincerely. 
District Supervisor 
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USING RECORDS: YOUR TASKS 

I . How can Mrs Bamba show how widely the centre is being used? 


What records would contain this information? 


2. How can Mrs Bamba show how successful the centre is? 

Where can this information be found? 

3. How can Mrs Bamba estimate how much time she should spend at the centre? 
Where can she get this information? 


4. What information can Mrs Bamba use to assess how much help she will need from 
other organizations? 

Where will she find this information? 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A WELL-WRITTEN REPORT 


Checklist 

A well-written report contains: 

• A reference to the period in time with which the report is concerned. For example, 
when a field tour was undertaken. 

• A brief, but complete description of the purpose of the report and exactly which 
activities will be covered. 

• A summary' which describes the way the report is structured so that the reader 
can find any part of particular interest. 

• A list of people involved in the report, if this is appropriate. This is particularly 
relevant for reports of field tours when you should always list all the people you 
have met and who they are. 

• A clear distinction throughout the report between w hat was said, what was 
observed, what was confirmed by several sources, and what is opinion. Not to 
differentiate between fact and opinion is perhaps the worst single fault with 
report writers the world over. If the reader cannot separate fact and opinion then 
it is very hard to make the right decision. Writers should discipline themselves 
to do this each time they write a report. If they do, they themselves will have a 
much clearer idea of what is going on. 

• Sentences that are uncomplicated, clear and easy to understand. 

• Conclusions and recommendations for follow-up activities based on facts and 
field observations. 

• The date when the report is written and the name of the name of the writer. 


A good report is also delivered on time rather than a week late. 
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SUSTAINABILITY 

A sustainable project is bused on community participation, social and economic benefits 
for the people, transfer of skills and new technology to the community so it can last 
over time when outside help has ceased. 

Indicators of Sustainability 

For a project or programme to be sustainable, certain vital factors must have been 
incorporated or are inherent in them. They include: 

• Community participation. 

• Appropriate technology. 

• Strong local organization. 

• Potential social and economic benefit to beneficiaries. 

• Effective transfer of skills. 

• Protection of resources for future generations. 
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UNIT NINE 

Taking action 


1:1® 



UNIT 


Orientation 

Unit Nine allows the Course Members to recall and apply what was taught throughout the 
course. Participants are required to deal with all aspects of field work managment. The text 
of the Unit is short because participants are expected to refer back to the material of previous 
units. 

In addition, it allows integration of food, nutrition, gender, population and related material in 
previous units. Integration is intended to give the participants further insight into the relevance 
and importance of the material for their own field work. 

It also provides the final practical product for participants to take aw ay from the course: a 
proposal for a small project with a work plan, directly applicable to the field w orker's own 
work setting. 

The CL should observe during this final session, the difficulties encountered by the CMs 
while completing the project proposal. The CL should at the end of the exercise invite the 
CMs to express themselves on any specific difficulties encountered during the exercise. 
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U N I T 9 


OBJECTIVES 

This unit allows CMs the opportunity to use skills gained from the previous four days 
of discussion in preparing a small project proposal. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED 

Handouts 9.1. 9.2 for distribution. 

Certificate of attendance 

The materials of all previous Units are relevant to the work and final discussion in Unit 
Nine. 

Suggested lime: 6 hours. 


MAIN POINTS 

I . Plannning project activities requires all of the skills discussed in the course. 
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MAIN POINT 1: PROJECT FORMULATION SKILLS 
EXERCISE: PREPARING A SMALL PROJECT PROPOSAL 


UNIT 


Explain to CMs that they are to think of their own work and plan for future 
activities. Tell them that all that they have teamed in this course can be used 
to prepare a project proposal. They should make use of all the handouts 
given to them earlier. 


You will carry out the existing activities and projects you are responsible for when you 
get back to work. There may be changes in the way in which you would like the work 
done. You may like to add new objectives to the existing projects or plan a new 
project. 

Consider the steps of work you need to take in order to make such changes in a 
professional and effective way. The eight planning steps introduced in Unit One will 
form the basis for the process. 

It is important to consider how you will do your work when you need to include: 

• the community point of view of problems and solutions; 

• the potential community contributions to resources required: 

• the control over planning and implementation decisions by the community. 

The following exercise is developed in order to discuss these issues in the context of 
planning and preparing a written proposal for a small project in your community. 


Allow CMs 45 minutes to go through the steps outlined in the following 
^ instructions. Distribute all sheets of Handout 9. 1 “Planning and writing a 
project proposal". 


Instructions 

1 . Consider problems in your community and decide on which one you w ant to work. 

2. Write down the goal of the project. The goal should explain what long-term change 

is expected in the environment, social, health or economic situation of the community 
as a result of the programme. 

3. Make notes on the process you would use to involve the specific community you 
w ork with at each of these planning stages: 

• Objectives: How to make sure that the community’s opinions and perceptions 
form part of the expectations you formulate. How to make sure that the 
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UNIT 9 


objectives relate to the priorities that the community sees. Describe this briefly 
in the background and justification section on the second page of the handout. 

4. Identify one or two specific objectives for the project. The objective should explain 
w hat needs to change in a particular area of work that you are responsible for, such 
as nutrition or health or food production. When you phrase the objective, use the 
criteria of objectives discussed in Unit 5. 

5. For this objective, list a number of important activities that you might carry out to 
achieve the objective. Limit the list to activities (hat you can carry out yourself, 
possibly w ith the help of colleagues and co-workers. 

• Describe how the community will contribute and can share control over decisions 
during the time that the activities are being carried out. 

6. For each activity, make notes on the details of people, money, equipment, transport 
and other resources you need to carry it out. 

7. Describe in the section "monitoring and evaluation" on the second page of this 
handout the indicators and how the community w ill be involved. 

8. Use pages 3 and 4 to help you in writing a complete and clear proposal. 


At the end of the exercise lead a short discussion on the difficulties encountered 
by the CMs during the exercise. 


Finish the day with an assessment of the course. Distribute Handout 9.2 
"Course evaluation sheet" and ask CMs to hand in the written answers to 
the questions before leaving. Ala short closing ceremony following the course 
evaluation, certificates of attendance, similar to the one at the end of this unit 
should be distributed to the participants. 
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PLANNING AND WRITING A PROJECT PROPOSAL 


Instructions 

1 . Consider problems in your community and decide on which one you want to work. 

2. Write down the goal of the project. The goal should explain what long-term change 

is expected in the environment, social, health or economic situation of the community 
as a result of the programme. 

3. Make notes on the process you would use to involve the specific community you 
work with at each of these planning stages: 

• Objectives: How to make sure that the community’s opinions and perceptions 
form part of the expectations you formulate. How to make sure that the objectives 
relate to the priorities that the community sees. Describe this briefly in the 
background and justification section on the second page of the handout. 

4. Identify one or two specific objectives for the project. The objective should explain 
what needs to change in a particular area of w'ork for which you are responsible, 
such as nutrition or health or food production. When you phrase the objective, use 
the criteria of objectives discussed in Unit 5. 

5. For this objective, list a number of important activities that you might carry out to 
achieve the objective. Limit the list to activities that you can carry out yourself, 
possibly with the help of colleagues and co-workers. 

• Describe how the community will contribute and can share control over decisions 
during the time that the activities are being earned out. 

6. For each activity, make notes on the details of people, money, equipment, transport 
and other resources you need to carry it out. 

7. Describe in the section "monitoring and evaluation" on the second page of this 
handout the indicators and how the community will be involved. 

8. Use pages 3 and 4 to help you in writing a complete and clear proposal. 
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OUTLINE OF A PROJECT PROPOSAL 

1 . Title of the project. 

2. Start and end date. 

3. Person responsible for implementation (or institution or organization). 

4. Summary of the project proposal. (Emphasis must be on the expected results, 
and it should not be longer than half a page.) 

5. Background and justification. (A short description of the problems and the causes 
of the problems; the need of the community to be assisted and the capacity to 
make use of the help: indication on other ongoing activities with which this project 
will link.) 

6. Project goal and objectives. 

7. Plan of Action. (Description of all activities; the timetable for the activities: the 
materials and equipment and personnel needed. ) 

8. Monitoring and evaluation. (Describe indicators used and how community will 
be involved; how expected results are measured.) 

9. Sustainability. ( Describe why the project will be sustainable. ) 
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Timetable for the activities 


Activities 

Months 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

CO 

9 

10 

11 

D 
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Estimation of costs 



Costs in local currency 

Personnel 


Materials and equipment 


Inputs 


Travel 


Administration costs 


Total 
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Time/days/weeks 




Materials equipment costs 




Human Resources 
staff/community weeks 




Activities 

CN CO 

1. 

2. 

3. 

r- oi co 

Objectives 

• 

oi 

CO 
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COURSE EVALUATION SHEET 

The course leader would v ery much appreciate your help in answering the following 
questions in detail. Your comments will be used to decide changes in future course 
content and course delivery'. 

Please write your comments on the sheet and give the sheet to the course leader. 

In w hat way did the course meet the expectations you had when you came? 

Why or why not? 


Have you learned any new know ledge or ideas as a result of the course? 
What specifically? 


Was the time available to learn too much or too short? 
Any suggestions for change? 


Was the material presented in a way that made the issues clear to you? 
Why or why not? 


What aspects of your own work received too little attention during the course? 


Do you feel the need for more background detail on any part of the course? 
What? Why? 


Would you recommend this course to colleagues? 
Why or w hy not? 


Thank you 
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Field 

Food, 



Certificate of attendance 


This is to certify that 


attended a 5-day Workshop on 


Programme Management: 
Nutrition and Development 


held at 

..day of. 2000, 


Workshop Coordinator 


□ 
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The success and sustainability of nutrition field programmes often depends on the 
management skills of professionals working at the community level. The training 
package Field programme management: food, nutrition and development provides 
technical information, case studies and exercises to assist fieldworkers in carrying 
out the daily tasks of operating a rural development programme. This is the third 
revision of a highly successful FAO training package. The new version emphasizes 
the role of fieldworkers as facilitators who help communities to achieve their own 
goals. Course members learn to assist communities in Identifying their problems, 
planning, Implementing and monitoring activities. All of the key elements required 
to conduct a five-day course are provided in one package. 




